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THE NEW 
THE NEW NOSTRUM FOR IRELAND. 


A SONG. 


O! mANyY 4 nostrum’s paraded ont puffed, 
And many a drug down our throttles is stuffed ; 
But of no such humbug have we lately been 


hearin 
As this An of Mill’s for the evils of Erin. 
Derry down, &c. 


** Make each tenant a laird :” well, supposing it 
done, 

Still the battle you’re fighting is scarcely begun : 

You may soon make them lairds ; but reflection 
will show 

You’ll have some little trouble in keeping them 
80. 


4 tempter appears, with a purse in his hand, 
Fed -p amag at @ ransom to purchase the land ; 
I tear, if you’re anxious to hinder the sale, 
You must - the laird’s hands with a stringent 
entail. 


The laird has six sons ; are they all to be heirs ?. 


And how far will you go, subdividing their 
shares ? 

Like the fleas on whose legs there are others to 
bite ’em, 

And the larger’ get smaller ones ad infinitum. 


Our laird at the village runs up a big bill : 
Is the land to be seized to replenish the till ? 
Then his quit-rent’s behind: and what else 
must ensue, 
Than eject him at last, as a landlord would do? 


Is it part of the plan to wipe off all arrear, 
And restore things entire, every Jubilec vear ? 
This can scarce be intended ; for no one supposes 
That Mill is the man who would imitate 


So it seems that when once we have rigged out 
the boat, 

We need old-fashioned maxims to keep her 
afloat : 

Entail, primogeniture, freedom from debt, 

And a law that would make it unlawful to let. 


An Experiment, sure, such a plan we ma egies ; 

But experiments only are made on the 

And is Ireland so vile that each iotiaed 
projector 

May here practise his hand, like a ’prentice dis- 
sector # 


Come, Irishmen, come, and together withstand 
The Quack, or the Quixote, that threatens your 
la 


nd: 
I daresay he’s honest, but so much the worse, 
For an ill-inforined conscience is always a curse. 


Good feeling he fosters by calling bad names, 
And ee of the waves throws his oil on the 
ames: 
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With me oar of such laws and ‘of Mill for their 


Who in Sica would live, or would purchase 
an acre ? 


But we will not succumb to this prophet of Evil, 
Nor in rank revolution allow him to revel: 
We'll hope that the gloom will but last for a 


season, 
And to Mischief and Mill prefer Justice and 
Reason. 
Derry down, &e. 
— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


FREE-WILL AND FIRST-CHOICE. 


Wao knoweth all things, and hath made 
The evil and the good foreseen, 
Allows this soul to grow and fade, 
And that for ever to be green, — 


Can He be Just ? — who knew, from all 
The countless ages long before, 

That some would stand and some would fall, 
And seal their doom for evermore # 


Does knowing all and letting be 
Absolve the Knower from all sin ? 
For He can both the sequel see, 
And doth make all things to begin. 


And shall not He who set the wheel 
To run its course take all the blame ? 
The wheel may smoothly run or reel, 
And bring Him praise or bring him shame. 


But who shall chide the driven orb 

If, haply, it shall miss the goal ? 
External powers its choice absorb, 

And we to judge must know the whole. 


And this we may not, but we read 
An all-pervading, mighty Power 
Has given us a simple creed, 
And choice of sweet or choice of soar. 


And as our choice is, so our doom ; 
But is it choice, or is it law, — 

Predestined law, that leaves no room 
But from the urn our lot to draw. 


Free-will without First-choice would seem 
_A mockery, an empty sound ; 

That He who made must yet redeem, 
By human sense may not be found. 


Ah ! let it be, our brains are weak, 
We cannot know the things we see ; 

With gropings blind the truth we seek, —- 
We'll take on trust, and let it be. <2 


R. W. 
— Spectator. March 2, 1868. 





ST. JOHN’S CONNECTION WITH CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


From Good Words. 


ST. JOHN’S CONNECTION WITH CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY AND EVIDENCES, 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Tue evidence for the truth of Christiani- 
ty is intertwined with history. An impar- 
tial history of: Christianity affords ample 
evidence of its Divine mission, and no sec- 
ular histories of the early centuries can be 
complete without telling us how the Church 
began, and how it so speedily mastered the 
—— In these days, when many seek to 
make their religion dependent on a criti- 
cism which professes to rest on the decisions 
of an internal consciousness, often but an- 
other name for prejudices and unproved as- 
sumptions passing themselves off as immu- 
table principles, it seems bgeery neces- 
sary not to think or speak lightly of the 
stern evidence of facts; and no greater 
service could be done in this age than thor- 
oughly to sift, for example, Gibbon’s theory 
as to how Christianity arose, and to show 
that it is a totally inadequate account of a 
great historical phenomenon. You may 
take the period trom 100 to 160 after the 


birth of Christ, that is, from Trajan to the 
second Antonine.* This period is very 


close upon the time of the Apostles and our 
Lord, and it is impossible for any intelli- 
gent student of history to deny that at that 
early time the Church of Christ was very 
vigorous, that it was already spread through- 
out the whole civilised world, and that the 
history of it is mixed up with the most im- 
portant events and personages of the Ro- 
man Empire. How did this come to pass 
if the historical basis on which we believe 
it torest, implying its divine origin, is un- 
real? Various attempts have been made 
of late years, from Gibbon to Renan, to 
explain how this could be, on the supposi- 
tion that Christianity, as we understand 
the term, was an imposture; but a sound 
historical criticism pronounces these theo- 
ries to be untenable. The question always 
recurs, Christianity was firmly rooted and 
widely spread by Trajan’s time : how could 
this be if it was based on deceit, mistakes, 
or dreams ? 

In the age preceding Trajan, that is, in 
the first century, it is granted that secular 
history comes less closely athwart the 
Church ; yet here also a true and accurate 
history of the times must bring facts before 
us inexplicable upon any antichristian the- 

* T endeavoured to trext of this period some years 


ago in an article in the North British Review, ys 
, entitled ‘‘ Christian Evidences and History. 
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ory. The early teachers of Christianity 
were as real persons as Pliny or Josephus. 
We propose now to examine the history of 
the days of St. John, and see whether a 
plain statement of facts does not strengthen 
the evidence for the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. 

We do not propose to enter here on any 
critical question as to the date and author- 
ity of the books which from remote antiqui- 
ty have been attributed to St. John.* e 
merely take it for granted that such a per- 
son as St. John really lived, that some |his- 
torical materials for his biography exis’, 
that he is the reputed author of some very 
early books regarded as sacred by Chris- 
tians ; and we maintain that looking to 
these books, and to the great influence of 
their reputed author, and the way in which 
their teaching was spread throughout the 
Roman Empire at the close of the first cen- 
tury, it is as impossible, with due regard to 
facts, to omit the records of St. Jo':n's life 
and teaching from the history of that time 

it would be to omit Justin Martyr from 
the age which immediately follows, or Lord 
Bacon or Raleigh from the age of James I. 

The matters here adduced can have no 
originality. We treat of what is known to 
all well-informed Christians ; but attention 
needs to be recalled to what all ought to 
know. Among the many highly-prized 
works of the present Dean of Westm-nster, 
there is one which seems not to have at- 
tracted so much attention as it deserves, his 
“ Sermons on the Apostolic Age.” In these, 
and in Dean Milman’s History of Christian- 
ity, all that is here said is excellently given: 
what is here attempted is to connect the 
narrative with its place in reference to 
Christian evidence. 

The period of which we are now to treat 
is in church history called the age of St. 
John; for St. John lived so much longer 
than the other Apostles that he is justly re- 
garded as having an age of his own, an 
age, that is, in which he was the chief 
Christian teacher, and in which the chief 
Christian writings, so far as we can judge 
from the specimens that have come down 
to us, were all more or less marked with the 
character attributed to St. John. As the 
age which immediately succeeded the dis- 
persion of the Apostles from Jerusalem, 
and during which the Gospel was first 
preached to the Gentiles, may be called the 
especial age of St. Paul, fron the very 


* For a succinct examination of recent attacks on 
the authority of the Gospel of St. John, see Ebrard’s 
**Gospel History,”’ Div. II. ch. ii. § 125, accessible 
to English readers in Clark’s Theological Library, 
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ge part which he bore in it, and 
m the fact that round him the history of 
the church working amid the Gentiles at 
that time revolves, and that his writings 
were the only great Christian writings of 
that time; so this somewhat later age to 
which St. John survived is properly called 
the age of St. John. It is marked as the 
age of St. John in church history as in com- 
mon history it would be marked as the age 
of the emperors Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, 
of the historians Suetonius and Tacitus, of 
Pliny the Younzer, of the ts Martial 
and Statius and Juvenal. | these men 
were contemporaries of the great Apostle. 

There is good evidence that St. John was 
still living at Ephesus in extreme old 
in the year 100 from the birth of Christ. 
About that time he died. 

It will be well here to consider the state 
of the city in which he spent his latter 
ytars. Ephesus was the capital of what is 
called in the New Testament Asia, i.e., the 
Roman province in Asia Minor. It was 
importint commercial city. It was a 
the seat of a great heathen temple; and the 
nature of the worship there established 
well iliustrates the mixture of western and 
eastern heathenism which was found in its 
population. The temple was a ifi- 


cent Grecian structure, and the name given 
to the idol was that of the Grecian goddess 
Artemis or Diana. But when the Greek 
or Roman worshipper entered the temple 
the statue at once must have struck him as 
very unlike the figure of that agile huntress, 
whom in his own land he was accustomed 


to. adore under this name. We may sec in 
the Louvre the elegant and airy statue 
there preserved of ‘the Grecian huntress 
Diana. But the object of worship in the 
Ephesian temple was one of those rude 
masses of black stone, which, being probably 
a meteoric stone, was said to have come 
down from Jupiter. It was roughly hewn 
into the grotesque shape of a female with a 
thousand breasts, representing the prolific 
power of nature which gives nutriment to 
all. It resembled one of the monster gods 
of Hindostan rather than the elegant fig- 
ures which the Greeks, and from m the 
Romans, worshipped. Such is the appear- 
ance of the Ephesian idol of Diana, of 
which small copies are still to be seen in 
museums. There is one, for example, in 
the Bourbon Museum at Naples. Now this 
union of a Greek temple and European 
name with the grotesque figure like that 
worshipped in the central parts of Asia, 


well illustrates the mixture of European | PP 
and Asiatic heatlenism amongst the inhabi- | clop 
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tants of Ephesus. There was great learn- 
ing and refinement there, and the subtle 
and inquiring spirit of Greek oman 
There the Roman proconsul held his seat 
for business, supported by the stern active 
power of his Roman soldiers ; and there al- 
so was fully represented that strange dream 
spirit which pervades all the heathen reh- 
gions of the t, and all eastern ob 
from which sprang that system of the Gnosties 
which so much troubled the church in 7 
times. Here then in Ephesus were Gree: 
and Roman merchants and philosophers, 
and Roman soldiers, and vagrant astrolo- 
rs from the East.* The place also was 
ous for the claims which its inhabitants 
made to a knowledge of tne arts of magic. 
The magical books which not long before 
St. Paul’s eloquence had persuaded his 
Ephesian converts to burn, were valued at 
50,000 pieces of silver. And besides all 
these heathens, there were very many Jews 
in this t city, attracted thither, as to so 
many other places, then as now, by their pur- 
suits of commerce. 

At the present day the city of Ephesus 
is a scene of utter desolation. The sea has 
retired from its harbour, leaving only a pes- 
tilential morass. Its buildings are now only 
heaps of scarcely distinguishable ruins. So 
that we can only guess where the haughty 
temple stood which was the wonder of the 
world. One heap of ruins is supposed to 
be the theatre, recalling to memory the con- 
flict of St. Paul with the infuriated worship- 
pers of the goddess. Another is supposed 
to mark the situation of the circus; and 
there are piles of stone supposed to be the 
remains of magnificent palaces erected there 
by the Roman conquerors. Its inhabitants 
now are a few Greek peasants living in ex- 
treme wretchedness, making their huts, 
some in the vaults of the ancient building, 
some in the sepulchres. But in the midst of 
all this desolation, there is still quite enough 
to show how great a city it once was.t 

About the time of the rise of Christianity, 
Ephesus acquired fresh importance. Its 
temple, indeed, which, after having been 
burned down on the day of the birth of 
Alexander the Great, had taken 220 years 
to complete, was of earlier date; and had 
long united in its magnificent structure the 
works of the most accomplished architects, 
sculptors, and painters of Greece. Its 
Greek rulers under the Macedonian dynasty 
had done much to raise the place; but 
under the Romans it became the chief city 

* Vide Milman’s “ History of Christianity,’’ vol. ii. 


- 27, 28. 
t Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxvi. 21, cited in Biblical Cy- 
op. 
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of all that part of Asia. And hence natural- 
ly in later Christian times it was the seat of 
a great bishopric, the Bishop of Ephesus 
being chief bishop of all the churches in 
the surrounding provinces. 

Its grandeur did not last beyond the 
fifth century of Christianity, for it was 
already a ruinous place when the “ Emperor 
Justinian filled Constantinople with its 
statues, and raised the Church of St. Sophia 
on columns brought from Ephesus.” But 
at the time St. John lived there, it was in 
all its glory. And afterwards, as the 
heathen temples lost their influence, Chris- 
tian churches arose in their place, one de- 
dicated to St. John himself, which is sup- 
_— to have stood close to the present 

urkish Mosque. A tomb, also supposed 
to be that of St. John, was long pointed out 
within this church. It was in this city that 
St. John lived in his old age, and died: 
it was from Ephesus, such as we have de- 
seribed it, that he superintended the 
churches of Asia. The common opinion is 
by no means improbable that he did not 
leave Judma till after the death of his 
Lord’s mother, who had been so tenderly 
committed to his care on the day of the Cru- 
cifixion. “Behold thy mother. Woman, 
behold‘thy son.” First St. Paul, and after 
him Timothy, were the earlier guides of the 
church of Ephesus. It was not till after 
they had left it that St. John there took up 
his permanent abode. 

ow, let us recall the picture which has 
come down to us of the way in which he 
spent his time. 

' There are two great events in the history 
of the chureh which divide the first century. 
One is internal to the church, viz., the 
death of St. Paul, which happened in the 
year 65; the other external, viz., the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
which happened five years later, viz , in 70.* 
It is after these events that St. John comes 
so prominently forward as the chief charae- 
ter in the Christian community. 

St. John lived to a very ailvanced old 
age. There is something very touching in 
the familiar picture of the aged Apostle, 
still presiding over the churches at. the close 
of the first century, when his bodily powers 
were fast failing, still daily appearing in the 
place of meeting, and, when his strength 
was not equal to a longer sermon, repeating 
over and over again to the men of the 
young generation, amidst whom he alone of 
the Apostles had survived, “ Little children, 


* Vide Clinton F. BR, 
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love one another.”* The great length to 
which his life was prolonged probably gave rise 
to the expectation that he was to be rescued 
from the common lot of humanity, and live 
to the end of the world. The Lord’s words, 
spoken of him in his youth by the sea of 

iberias, would often recur to his mind as 
he lived on year after year: “If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” 
He would doubtless often mention them to 
the young generation amidst which he lin- 
gered, and se an expectation naturally 
got abroad that he should not die; and 
when he heard. of it, and found that those 
unexplained words of his Lord were thus 
exaggerated, and a superstitious sanctity 
thus attached to his prolonged old age, it 
was very natural for him to append, as he 
appears to have done very late in life, an 
additional chapter to his Gospel, viz., the 
21st, setting forth the real facts of this in- 
terview which he had with Christ after his 
resurréction, on which this common expecta- 
tion rested : alluding to the expectation dis- 
tinctly as he does in the twenty-third verse, 
and pointing out that Christ had not said to 
him what was commonly supposed : Ver. 23; 
“ Then went this saying abroad amongst the 
brethren, that that disciple should not die: 
yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall not 
die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? This is the disciple 
which testifieth these things, and wrote these 
things.” Nearly seventy years had passed 
since the words thus recorded had been 
spoken to him; but the Apostle’s recollec- 
tion of the exact words was distinct, and he 
wished no exaSgerated account of them to 
go abroad and increase unduly the vener- 
ation with which all naturally beheld him, 
as the chosen friend of the Lord Jesus 
Christ on earth. 

The expectation, however, that John 
should never see death was not easily extin- 
guished amongst the Christians. Even 
after the Ephesian brethren had borne him 
to the grave, they could scarcely persuade 
themselves that he was really gone, and the 
church left without an Apostle. They fond- 
ly said of him, “ He is not dead, but sleep- 
eth:” and they cast longing glances at his 
tomb in the expectation that he would ris: 
from it. As their horror of the inhuman 
persecutor Nero would not allow the Chris- 
tians to suppose that the news could be true 
that he was really dead; and an impression 
long vailed that he had merely been 
ask anty somewhere beyond the Eu- 


* Stanley’s ‘‘Sermons on the Apostolic Age :” 
Traditions of St. John. 
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phrates, whence, in an evil day, he was yet 
to return to enact the part of Antichrist, 
and vex still fugther the church of God; * 
so, on the other hand, the love and venera- 
tion of Christians could hardly be persuaded 
that St. John was really taken from them. 
And long afterwards men persuaded them- 
selves that they could see the earth gently 
heaving over his grave from the motion 
caused by his breath as he slept on peace- 
fully. 

Bat St. John was indeed dead, hard as 
the sorrowing church found it to realise its 
loss; and men might well weep and feel 
desolate as they thought how much the con- 
trol and example of*his gentle yet most bold 
spirit was likely to be needed in the dark 
days that were coming on. 

he Apostle had not, however, in any ex- 
pectation that his life would be prolonged till 
the Lord’s second coming, neglected to make 
provision for the church’s more systematic 
government by human means after the mi- 
raculous power of the Apostles should be 
withdrawn from it. There is good ground 
for believing that St. John in his latter days 
matured and fully established that system of 
church government which has_ prevailed 
throughout almost the whole of Christendom 
ever since.t Eusebius tells us, on the au- 
thority of Clement of Alexandria, that 
when St. John settled finally in Ephesus, 
after his release from banishment, he was 
sent for to visit the neighbouring provinces, 
in some places to appoint bishops, in others 
to arrange the whole plan and constitution 
of the churches, in others to ordain proper 
persons for the several offices of the minis- 
try.¢ “If the origin of the order of bish- 
ops,” says Tertullian, “ be examined, it will 
be found to have St. John for its author.” § 
Days were fast coming when the church was 
to be left more than it had been since our 
Lord’s birth to.ordinary human government, 
and therefore the last Apostle was naturally 
employed in maturing that human constitu- 
tion, which we find fully established in all 
the churches by the middle of the second 
century. 

Several anecdotes, it is well known, are 
found in the early writers, which bring be- 
fore us a'vivid picture of St. John’s mode 
of life at Ephesus, or if there be doubt 
(though I know not why there should be) as 
to the historical accuracy of some of the inci- 
dents related, at least a vivid picture of what 
the men who lived immediately afterwards 

* Vide Milman’s ‘‘ History of Christianity,” vol. 
ii, p 171,,note. 
t Stanley’s “ Apostolic Age, PP. 277, 278. 


t Euseb. Hist. Eccles., ii 
§ Teriul. adv. Marc., quoted by Stanley, p. 73, 
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believed his life to have been. .The follow- 
ing familiar story sets before us how he was 
employed while his bodily vigour still lasted. 
Eusebius,* quoting Clemen t of Alexandria, 
tells how, in one of St. John’s journeys, 
while he was visiting the Asiatic congrega- 
tions, and when he had appointed a bishop 
in a certain church, be observed a young 
man, who listened to his earnest discourses, 
with whose appearance he was greatly 
struck. The youth’s fervid spirit seemed to 
correspond to the pleasing impression made 
by his person and demeanour, and the A 
tle, turning to the newly-appointed bishop, 
— who, in this place it may be mentioned, 
is also called presbyter, for the names are 
hardly as yet distinguished, — enjoined him, 
with great solemnity, not to neglect the 
charge of this young man’s soul. The per- 
son thus solemnly addressed did not fail at 
first toobey. He took the young man into 
his own house, instructed him, and prepared 
him to be regularly admitted into the church 
by baptism. This duty, however, thus far 
discharged, the appointed guardian some- 
what relaxed his watchfulness. ‘lhe youth 
fell into bad company ; idleness led to ex- 
travagant living, extravagance to vice and 
crime. He sank from bad to worse, till at 
last, giving up all hopes of salvation, he 
plunged into utter recklessness, and became 
chief of a band of robbers, perpetrating 
many deeds of violence and _ bloodshed. 
Time passed, and St. John returned to visit 
the same church, and after he had de- 
spatched the other business for which he 
came, he turned to the bishop and said, 
“ Now restore me what I deposited in thy 
hands for safety.” At first the bishop was 
confused, thinking that it was money which 
the Apostle claimed from him. But the 
Apostle explained, “ It isthe youth I claim 
of thee.” . Then the bishop, with some sighs 
and some tears, answered, “He is dead.” 
“Dead!” said the apostle; “how, and by 
what death?” “Ile is dead to God,” he 
answered. “He has given himself up to 
wickedness, is ruined, and has become a 
robber. He has left our church, and dwells 
now in the mountains with men as wicked 
as himself.” When the Apostle heard these 
words he rent his garment, and, striking his 
forehead, groaned aloud. “ A worthy guar- 
dian truly,” he exclaimed, “have I found 
thee of thy brother’s soul,” and he called for 
a horse and some one to guide him to the 
mountains. 

Instantly he set forth, and soon he was 
taken prisoner by the advanced guard of 
the robber band. To their surprise he 


* Hist. Eecles., iii. 23. 
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neither attempted escape nor offered any 
resistance, but declared the object of his 
coming to be that he might be led to the 
captain of their gang. A brief space 
ced to bring him face to face with the 
apostate. The robber chief was waiting 
in arms for the return of his comrades; 
but as soon as he recognised in the prisoner 
the venerable form of the saint, his hard 
recklessness gave way to shame, and he 
turned and fled. But St. John would not 
thus allow his convert to escape. Forget- 
ting his old age, he hurried after him. 
“ My son,” he exclaimed, “why do you 
flee from me who am your father, an old 
man and unarmed? Have pity upon me, 
my son, and fear not. Thou hast still hope 
of life. I will answer to Christ for thee. 
I will willingly die for thee, as Christ died 
for us. I wil give my life if I may save 
thee. Stand! Trust me! Christ hath sent 
wc!” When the robber heard these words, 
first he stood still, casting his eyes on the 
ground. Then he threw away his arms, 
and, trembling, burst into tears. He em- 
braced his preserver, and, with much sob- 
bing, sought pardon ; as it were baptizin 
himself again by the floods of tears he shed, 
still concealing his right hand as unworth 
to be taniiod for the ‘blood it had shed. 
The Apostle solemnly assured him that he 
had obtained his pardon from our Saviour, 
and even kneeled down to beg him to re- 


turn, embraced his right hand as now puri- | 


fied by his repentance, and brought him 
back to the church. There he offered 
many prayers for him, and continued ear- 
nest in fasting, and soothed his agitated 
mind by many words of comfort; and did 
not leave the piace before he had re-estab- 
lished him as a member of the church, a 
notable instance of true repentance, and 
proof of the power of regeneration, a 
trophy of a visible resurrection. (It may 
be well to note here, in passing, that the 
word regenerate is used by Clement, con- 
trary to its ordinary sense in ancient 
writers, for the return of a baptized sinner 
after he has fallen away, not for his first 
admission to the church. 

This incident, so wel 


" calculated to set 
before us the Apostle’s mode of life and 


feeling in his latter days, must obviously 
hyve Leppesed while he was still in the 
vigour of his green old age. It suits well 
with that spirit of ardent love with which 
St. John’s name has ever been associated ; 
for St. John’s character, it has often been 
remarked, is not that merely of acquiescing, 
quiet, and retiring love. An ardent spirit 
is certainly shown in his early days by the 
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very name Boanerges, the Son of Thunder, 
which the Lord gave to him and to his 
brother,* as well as by that outburst of too 
fierce zeal which called forth the Lord’s 
reproof, “‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are 
of,” when the brethren would have called 
down fire from heaven to consume the 
Samaritan village, which refused to receive 
the company of the disciples journeying to 
the ver.¢ The violence of youth 
had now all passed, but the spirit was not 
less ardent. 

The other well-known anecdote (pre- 
served by Irenzeus, who professes to derive 
it from St. John’s own scholar Polycarp, 
Adv. Her. iii. 3) is often quoted as showing 
how the Apostle of love still abhorred the 
wickedness which had striven even in these 
early days to adulterate the pure Gospel of 
Christ. The Apostle was going to the 
public bath in Ephesus; he found it occu- 
‘ae by a man whose name was too well 

nown to him as a chief teacher of the 
heretics who so greatly opposed his in- 
fluence. When he learned who was there, 
he fled from the place at once, as unwilling 
to be polluted by the presence of one who 
was the cause of so much corruption. 
This anecdote, it has been observed, is a 
curious illustration of the Second Epistle 
of St. John, ver. 10, 11 --- “If there come 
any unto you, and bring not this doétrine, 
receive him. not into your house, neither 
bid him God speed: for he that biddeth 
jhim God speed is partaker of his evil 
| deeds ;” and of the severity also with 
which the second chapter of the Revelation 
| denounces the doctrine and teaching of the 
| Nicolaitan heretics, “which thing,” says 
| Christ, “TI hate.” The heretics of those 
| days, it is to be noted, were not merely 
| persons who held and taught erroneous 
| doctrine in our sense of the word. They 
| had utterly polluted the Gospel of Christ 
by mixing it some with heathenism, some 
with a spurious sort of corrupted Judaism, 
and the teaching as well as practice of most 
of them is said to have given great en- 
couragement to immorality. No wonder, 
then, that even the Apostle of love warmed 
'in opposing them to the sternest indigna- 
tion, knowing that they were actively en- 
gaged in the attempt utterly to subvert the 
pure Gospel of Christ. 

There are other well-known floating an- 
ecdotes preserved which seem to represent 
St. John as having been somewhat rigid in 
his own personal observance of the Jewish 
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ceremo nies.* Such a view of him seems to 
have been exaggerated as time wore on, 
and controversies on the virtue of fasting 
and other austerities gained ground in the 
church. We are told by Eusebius, H. E.., 
v. 24, that, in common with the other chief 
saints of Asia, he observed Easter, like our 
own ancestors of the ancient British Church, 
according to the Jewish system of ascertain- 
ing the day, not according to that which has 
since prevailed. It might well be (as has 
been remarked f) that in his old age, living 
in a foreign country, St. John adhered tena- 
ciously in such unimportant matters to the 
recollections of his early life, fondly valuing 
every association which could unite him 
with his beloved native land, now desolated 
by heathen invaders. 

Now, it must not be supposed that we 
bring forward these common anecdotes, 
which have been handed down respecting 
St. John’s latter years, as if they were per- 
fectly certain matter of history. It is very 
difficult to obtain such accuracy as to the 
details of any man’s life, except in those 
public parts of it which are connected with 

eat public events, or where we gather our 
information from the man’s own writings. 
When a man has left a great many letters 
behind him, as, amongst the t heathen 
characters, was the case with Blin — Pliny 
the Younger, in the ve e of which we 
are now speaking — and with Cicero, 100 
years earlier, or, amongst the Christians, 
with St. Paul, in the first half of the first 
century, then we can usually ascertain such 
details more any Of St. John, there are 
only three very short letters, said to have 
been composed in this period of his life. 
The Book of the Revelation is from the be- 
ginning to the end of it a description of a 
vision, and the scene of the Gospel of St. 
John, which gives us abundant details, lies 
in his early life, and has nothing to do with 
those last fifty years of it of which alone we 
are now speaking. Hence we may not 
have the same minuteness of accurate histor- 
ical detail respecting the life of St. John as 
we have of his heathen contemporary Pliny : 
but Pliny’s. is a very rare case, for he was 
continually writing letters, and being ap- 
parently proud of them as compositions, took 
care to preserve them. Speaking generally, 
we know far more of these days of 


heathen contemporaries — 
think, as we know of the private life of Tra- 
jam, more than we know of Juvenal or Ta- 


* Stanley, p. 282. 
t Stanley, p. 236. 


John’s | 
life than we do of the lives of most of his | 
ite as much, 1 | 
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citus. Whether the anecdotes given above 
are historically accurate or no, they give us 
no unfair representation of what must have 
been his life. We have the same sort of 
to believe that he lived in some 
such way at Ephesus during the latter years 
of the first century, as we have for know- 
ing that Nerva and Trajan were in those 
days emperors — that Pliny was Roman 
vernor of the province of Bithynia — that 
acitus was the great Roman historian of 
the age, and Juvenal the great satirist. 

It is in aman’s own writings, if he leave 
any, that we expect to trace with most histor- 
ical detail the incidents of his own life. This 
expectation is, however, by no means al- 
ways realised. Many a great writer is so 
wrapt up in his subject that he, as it were, 
loses all thought of himself. We have an 
instance of this in Thucydides. Though he 
actually fought and commanded in the war 
which he describes with such consummate 
skill, it requires very narrow examination 
to trace in it any record of his own doings. 
Again, a man’s subject is often such as to 
carry him quite away from himself. In 
Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy,” for example, 
while he speaks to us of the ways of God, 
we have no hint of the course of life of him 
who is speaking to us. We might almost 
expect that the same would hold of the 
writings of St. John. In his Gospel, all the 
history centres in the sayings and doings of 
his Lord and Master. The Apostle kee 
himself wonderfully in the background. He 
does not, I think, once mention either his 
own or his brother James’s name throughout 
the Gospel. Still, though he thus evidently 
withdraws himself into the shade, it cannot 
but be that his own life during these event- 
ful three years of his Lord’s earthly minis- 
try must be much illustrated by the history 
of one who loved him above his fellow-disei- 
ples, and kept him near his person, and 
whom he intensely loved in return. But 
the direct history of the Gospel, we have 
said, is the history of three years of his 
early youth. What we are now treating of 
is his old age. Thus, we should have no 
reason to be disappointed if we found notb- 
ing about the circumstances of his old age 
in the Gospel which bears his name. Again, 
as to the Revelation, the peculiar cireum- 
stances under which this book professes to 
have been written will be mentioned more 
at length presently. We have said it is not 
a history, but the narration of a vision, in 
which the writer’s whole thoughts are ab- 
sorbed and directed from himself to the glo- 
rious image of Him who is the chief per- 
sonage in the vision, and in the great events 
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of the drama of the world’s and the 
church’s destiny, which was in vision set be- 
fore him. We should have no _ reason, 
therefore, to be disappointed if there were 
no information as to the author’s personal 
history to be gained from the Revelation. 
Again, the three letters of St. John (the 
Epistle General, that to the Elect Lady, and 
that to Gaius) are very short, containing in 
all only seven chapters. It might, therefore, 
not unnaturally be expected, that neither 
from these nor from his other writings could 
we gain much insight into the history of St. 
John’s life at Ephesus. This, however, is 
not the case. Attentively considered, these 
several writings greatly illustrate that his- 
tory. There is much in them which — 
with the traditional history of him who is 
their reputed author. We will consider 
the | first. 

The following account is given by Jerome 
of the composition of St. John’s veo 
It is said that the Apostle called toget: 
the presbyters of the church of Ephesus for 
acommon fast. They requested him to com- 
pose a narrative of the Lord’s life, and then 
suddenly, as if by miracle, he broke forth, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” Jerome lived about three hundred 
years after St. John. We are safer; there- 
fore, in adopting the simpler account of 
Irenzeus, who was separated from the Apos- 
tle by no long interval of time, and he re- 
lates merely the general fact of St. John’s 
being asked. by the church of Ephesus to 
compose a new Gospel. 

Taking for granted that this Gospel was 
written by St. John, it is most probable that 
it was the work of the latter portion of his 

rotracted life, and that it was composed at 

phesus. Looking at the work itself, we 
learn that obviously it was written at a 
distance from Judea. This the explanations 
indicate which itso often gives when Jewish 
places, names, and customs are mentioned. 
These would not have been needed if it had 
been written in Judea while the Jews were 
still a nation. Some, indeed, have thought 
that this Gospel could not have been com- 
posed after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans; otherwise, they urge, it must 
have distinctly mentioned that event, so 
overwhelming in its interest to every Jew. 


But the critical arguments on the other side 
outweigh this consideration. It will appear 
from an examination of the book that obvi- 
ously it was written after the other Gospels, 
for we cannot naturally explain its peculiar 
structure unless, with all the great commen- 





tators from the earliest times, we look upon 
it as supplementary to these; hold that it 
was composed to fill up what the other 
Evangelists had omitted in their accounts of 
our Saviour’s life. This we learn from look- 
ing at the contents of the book. Obviously, 
also, we learn from the whole tone of the 
Gospel that it was written with a view to 
counteract certain erroneous doctrines, 
which did not spring up in the church till 
the first century was far advanced, and of 
which the main seat was Ephesus and the 
surrounding districts. This last point, as 
borne out ‘by an examination of the book 
itself, is one of great importance, and we 
must look at it leisurely. 

St. John’s name has come down to us as 
the Apostle of Love, but he may also be 
called the Apostle of Philosophy. That 
strange mixture of the eastern heathen 
philosophy with the pure Gospel of Christ, 


. | which led so many astray at the close of the 


first and the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, was nowhere more actively dangerous 
than in the provinces of Asia. St. John, 
living there, seemed reserved to a good old 
age for this special purpose, that he might 
meet these rising dangers. Now it is clear 
as to the author of this Gospel, that his own 
turn of mind, as shown throughout the 
treatise, was that of a man fully able to 
enter into all the difficulties of that some- 
what mystical line of speculation which had 
led so many astray. He was accustomed, 
evidently, in the meditations of his own 
deep-searching spirit, to gaze intently on 
those great truths as to the nature of the 
Godhead, and his influence on the human 
soul, which, with all their faults, the eastern 
Gnostics still delighted to think of. It ap- 
pears frown very man — in the Gos- 
pel, nay, from the whole tone of it, that the 
author was not devoid of sympathy for these 
men. To judge from his writings, he must 
have known well those longings of the phil- 
osophic spirit, which, in religious men, 

uided by the Spirit of God, lead to so 
ofty a devotion, while in the self-confident 
and the worldly they but result in hopeless 
mysticism. The eagle gazing on the sun is 
the well-known m by which the early 
charch delighted to typify St. John gazing 
on the bright mysteries of heaven. Now 
read the first rye ogg of the 1. Read 
his account of the discourse of our Lord 
with Nicodemus, or with the woman of Sa- 
maria, or with the Jews after the cure of 
the man who was born blind, or with the 
disciples on the night before the Crucifixion. 
The haman instrument employed to record 
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the account of these wonderful discourses 
must, from the way in which he treats of 
them, evidently have had a mind which 
found its highest delight in the contempla- 
tion of the highest mysteries of religion. 
St. John amongst inspired writers, has often 
been com to Plato amongst the heath- 
ens ; and doubtless there is in both this kin- 
dred element, that neither is contented even 
with the best and noblest of things seen and 
felt ; both, deli hting to penetrate to things 
unseen, allowed their speculative faculties 
to range aloft in those brighter regions be- 
yond the ken of man, which are near the 
very central habitation of the Godhead, or 
to look with reverence into the innermost 
recesses of the spirit and soul in human na- 
ture. Hence those who have loved Plato 
amongst human philosophers, have ever 
loved St. John amongst inspired divines. 
The heathen, however we prize his reverent 
spirit, falls immeasurably short of the Apos- 
e, both in his aspirations and in what he 
finds himself privileged to unfold ; but both 
the heathen philosopher and the Apostle, so 
far as this is possible in cases so dissimilar, 
set to work in the same way. There is in 
the two an evident similarity in the cast of 
thought ; though the heathen is but gropin, 
after God, if haply he may find Him, an 
the Apostle feels that he has long known 
and loved Him as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Now this peculiar character which marks 
the fourth Gospel suited its author well to 
be the champion of Christ’s pure truth 
against the Gnostic teachers, in whose near 
n-ighbourhood, all extant history or tradi- 
tion tells us, St. John spent his latter years. 
And if we examine the writings attributed 
to St. John we find them to abound with 
evident allusions to their errors. All critics 
have pointed out many in the Gospel. It is 
impossible to go through these in detail 
here, but there is the strongest reason to 
conclude, from internal as well as from ex- 
ternal evidence, that is, from examining the 
Gospel itself as well as from what other 
writers tell us of it, that this Gospel was 
written in those later years when, St. John 
dwelt at Ephesus. And what work could 
‘be more suitable for the old age of this pt 
Apostle, the beloved earthly friend of 
Christ ? How must his heart have swelled as 
the Spirit of God recalled to his memory the 
svenes of his early youth! What rapture 
to live over again in minute detail those 
three years in which he was privileged to 
move daily in the most intimate society of 
one such as the world, except at that event- 
ful time, had never seen! How must it 
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have soothed his spirit and strengthened his 
faith to recall those wonderful discourses, 
scarcely understood when was | were first 
heard, but now bursting clearly with all 
their force on his matured spirit, seeing that 
he had not known for many years that He 
who spoke them was the Son of God! And 
how must the dramatic force im which all 
these long-passed events now crowded on 
his memory have cheered him with bright 
anticipations for the future. It was the 
pride and delight of his life to remember 
that He whom his eyes had seen in the 
flesh, his ears heard, and his hands handled 
— whom he had beheld at once suffering 
such dreadful things, and yet manifested so 
plainly, even in his human nature, to have 
such marvellous power — was still living his 
all-powerful friend, and would soon call him 
to himself that he might be freed from all 
suffering and sin! Thus notwithstanding 
all discouragements of growing heresy, St. 
John’s old must have enjoyed the purest 
spiritual delight; and what more natural 
than that he should have spent it in writ- 
ing down such a record as we possess in 
the fourth Gospei ? 

If itis a delight to a man of genius to com- 

a great work at any time, what must 
it have been to an inspired Apostle to com- 
such a work? He must have ‘known 
that God destined it to give comfort, and 
bright heavenly thoughts to men under all 
trials till the end of time. Truly, of all 
books that have been ever written, this Gos- 
pel may be pronounced the noblest. No 
tongue can tell the value of its twenty-one 
brief chapters. No poem, no work of phi- 
losophy, no history that was ever written, is 
to be compared with this short book in the 
wer with which it has stirred men’s 
earts and spirits in their retirement, and 
— their actions, and thus affected the 
estinies of man’s race. 

Besides the Gospel attributed to St. 
John, we have the three Epistles. These 
also would naturally be referred to his old 
age. The first Epistle, it has been well re- 
marked,* is almost a practical commentary 
on the Gospel. Also, as we read it, we 
have vividly brought before us the image 
of the pom 5 Apostle addressing words of 
deepest spiritual import to three genera- 
tions of men, above all of whom he stood 
in age as much as dignity — “I write unto 

ou, fathers; I write unto you, young men; 
write unto you, little children.”t¢ To al 
he speaks of the deep mystery of the union 
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between the Father and the Son. He 
yee of Christ, both here and in the 

pel, by a new name — the Word of life. 
He reminds them how privileged he had 
been in his early years to hear, see, and han- 
die this Divine Being in the days of his flesh. 
While he speaks of pardon through the Re- 
deemer’s intercession, he urges on all the ne- 
cessity of holy living. To all he speaks as 
one whose especial mission it was to preach of | 
love; (chap. iii.) the love of God to men, 
and (chap. ii. 10) the love which men 
ought to have one to another. And then 
throughout the whole there is a sad im- 
pression that some dangerous system op” 
posing itself to pure Christianity was busily 
at work.* “ Ye have heard that Anti- 
christ shall come, even now are there many 
Antichrists.” + ‘“ Men who have gone out 
from us, because they were not of us,” are 
spoken of as spreading a doctrine of lies. t 
He points out how the Spirit of God 
changing the heart, and uniting it to God 
and Christ, is the only safeguard against 
sinful practice and ruinous false doctrine. § 
For warning; lest men should recklessly 
persist in despising God, he speaks severe- 
ly of sin which is unto death, which it is 
vain to pray for; and ends with affection- 
ate entreaty to his people to beware of the 
spares of the heathen world in the midst of 
which they lived —“ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.” 

‘When we examine, then, the contents of 
this Epistle, we find that all the parts of it 
agree with the idea of its being written by 
an Apostle of Christ when he was an oll 
man, and was living in such a state of so- 
ciety as prevailed at Ephesus in the end 
of the first century. 

Again, we learn from the contents even 
of the few verses of the Second and Third 
Epistles that we shall not be wrong if we 
refer their composition to the same time 
and place. Impossible as it is for us to as- 
certain who was the elect lady to whom 
the Second Epistle was written, or who the 
well-beloved Gaius of the Third, we still 
have clear intimations in these short let- 
ters of the sort of dangers to which the per- 
sons thus addressed were exposed. Thus, 
Second Epistle, ver. 7: — ** Many deceiv- 
ers are entered into the world, who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” 
Here is a clear allusion to Gnostic subtle- 
ties, explaining away the history of Christ’s 
human life. “This is a deceiver and an 
Antichrist. Look to yourselves. . .. . 
Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not 


Verse 19. 


* Verse 18. 
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in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God.” 
There is the same seurce of consolation as 
in the First Epistle offered to those who 
remain faithful, the prospect of a union in 
heart of such with God through Christ — 
“ He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, 
he hath both the Father and the Son.” 
And the Apostle warms into still greater 
severity than heretofore against those who 
despise this doctrine and fall into evil 
ways. (Verses 10, 11)—“ If there come 
any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him 
God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” 
The aged Apostle, the elder (6 peoBirepog), 
as he calls himself in the first verse, sti 
—_— as one who was able to move from 

ace to place visiting the churches 
— 12) — “ Having many things to write, 

would not write with paper and ink; 
but I trust to come unto you, and speak 
face to face.” 

Thus, if we regard this Second Epistle as 
written by St. John in his old age in Asia, 
we shall, considering how very short it is, 
find more intimations agreeing with this hy- 
pothesis and with the account before given 
of the position which St. John so long oceu- 
= in the Asiatic churches, than we could 

ave expected in so brief a space. The 
same is to be said of the Third Epistle. 
Gaius is the old apostle’s child (ver. 4). 
The writer exercises authority over the 
churches of the neighbourhood, and does new 
scruple when necessary to exercise that aw - 
thority with sternness. He is represented 
(ver. 9) as in the habit of writing to thie 
churches to communicate his apostolic coy n- 
mands, and from time to time visiting thée:m. 
Some factious man, Diotrephes, setting him- 
self up as a leader, has disputed this authority, 
and claimed an unwarranted lordship in the 
church. ‘“ Wherefore,” he says (ver. 10), 
“ if I come, I will remember his deeds which 
he doeth, prating against us with mali- 
cious words: and not content therewith, , 
neither doth he himself receive the brethrer 
and forbiddeth them that would, and caste? 
them out of the church.” 

A careful critical examination, then, — of 


? 


these writings, brings before us many fi acts 


which agree well with what tradition anc {all 
early history tell us of the place where =. 
John passed his latter years, of the sor ¢ of 


position which he oceupied in the chur ¢hea, 
of the dangers with whiob he had to cor = tend, 


and of the mode in which he applied hi gagelf 
to meet these dangers. 


s 


Certainly also the beginning of the’ , Book 
of the Revelation confirms the same , views. 
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We learn from this book that circumstances 
have separated the writer for a time from 
these Asiatic churches: he is in the island of 
Patmos, and writes to them from a distance 
by the command of the Great Being to whom 
his life is devoted, and whom he sees in vis- 
ion on the Lord’s-day. The churches ad- 
dressed are the seven churches of Asia ; * and 
their circumstances, as represented in the 
addresses of the second and third chapters, 
are such as the other historical data we have 
already examined, with regard to the state 
of these churches at the close of the first cen- 
tary, would lead us to expect.t Even in 
Ephesus, where St. Paul had so successfully 
ne ene | and where now St. John himself 
habitually dwelt, the first love of the church 
to his heavenly Master had grown somewhat 
cold. Therefore the Apostle solemnly, and 
even sternly, warns the Ephesians, in 
Christ’s name, that Christ will come and re- 
move their candlestick out of its place unless 
they repent.t But still he speaks to them 
in praise. ‘Chey are beset with dangers of 
false teaching, and are, on the whole, faith- 
fully resisting it. He speaks of evil men 
among them, whom they have tried and can- 
not bear, who say they are apostles and are 
not, and have been found to be liars ; and the 
name of these heretics is given — they are 
of the sect of the Nicolaitans. To the other 
charches he writes in language which is sim- 
ilar; varying wit their several circumstan- 
ees: To the church of Smyrna he speaks of 
the: blasphemous teaching of men which say 
they are Jews, and are not, but are the syn- 
e of Satan. 

‘Smyrna, still a great city of Asia Minor, 
about sixty miles north of Ephesus, was, in 
those days as now, famous for its commerce. 
It may be remembered that Smyrna was the 
church of Polycarp, the disciple and intimate 
friend of St. John, martyred in his old age. § 
Polycarp may well have been bishop of that 
church at this very time. Some have even 
thought they see an allusion to his name in 
the ninth verse. “ But thou art rich” (the 

Greek name Polycarp means “rich in 
fruits”). Certainly he was appointed to his 
office in this church in St. John’s days. The 

ntion of the Jews in this place (whose 
rake against the church of God, and blas- 
pt my against Christ, showed them not to 

of the true Israel, but the synagogue of 
Satan), arrees well with what we read in 
the aecount of the martyrdom of Polyca 
that-the .jews were the most violent of his 


@ Revelation i. ae 
en ° le e 5 
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enemies, and that day maliciously inflamed 
against him the passions of the heathens. In 
the tenth verse, the Apostle warns the 
church of Smyrna that such days of perse- 
cution were coming on. They might be de- 
layed for a time ; but certainly when they 
did come, the church would recall the Apos- 
tle’s words, and Polycarp, whether they were 
addressed directly to him or no, would be 
much comforted by them when he was led 
to the stake, some years after this epistle 
was written. The words in the close of the 
tenth verse must have then sounded in his 
ears, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” 

The next church mentioned is that in Per- 
gamos, which is again about sixty miles west 
of Smyrna. It had been the capital of an 
ancient kingdom, the last independent king 
of which had not very long since es 
the sovereign Roman people to be his heir. 
The city was still important, though it had 
lost its greatest treasure, the famous library 
of its kings, which Mark Antony had car- 
ried off to Egypt and presented to his mis- 
tress Cleopatra. There was in the city at 
this time a famous temple to the heathen god 
of the healing art, Asculapius, worshipped 
under his emblem of the Serpent. It seems 
not unnatural to conclude that it is to this 
temple and the temptations of its worship 
that the writer of the Revelation alludes 
when he says, ver. 13, “ I know where thou 
dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is,” that is, 
where the worship of devils has its seat, and 
the heathen god is worshipped under the 
emblem appropriated to the devil, the old ser- 
= Verse 13 speaks of some violent out- 

reak against the church, in which some 
faithful servant of Christ had lost his life.* 
Antipas may be a real name, or, as some 
have supposed, it may be, like other names 
which occur in the Revelation, a symbolical 
name, denoting that the person spoken of 
had struggled against all, contending with 
an evil world against all its wickedness.t 
In this church also, as much as at Ephesus, 
we are told, ver. 14, that the Nicolaitans ¢ 
were at work, and the licentious character 
of their lives and teaching, as well as their 
laxity in mixing Christianity with hea- 
thenism — a point in which they resembled 
so many of the late Gnostics —is set forth 
in the fourteenth verse, “ I have a few things 
&gainst thee, because thou hast them that 


‘| bold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught 


* Hengstenberg, in.loc. 
tHengstenberg maintains that dvrimac is 
formed regularly like dvrixptoroc. 
uh i See Hengstenberg for the common opinion that 
icelaitans ’’ is a translation from “ ve.” 
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Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication.” 

The same laxity of practice is spoken of 
as a temptation to the next church addressed, 
the church of Thyatira. One of the roads 
formed by the Romans from Per to 
Sardis, lay through Thyatira, which the 
Apostle could not but have travelled in his 
earlier visitation rounds. It lay fifty-eight 
miles from Pergamos towards the south-east, 
and from Sardis thirty-six towards the north- 
west.* Thyatira, according to Strabo, was 
a colony of Macedonia, and on that account, 
from its constant intercourse with the mother 
country, it is perhaps to be explained that 
we find Lydia, the seller of purple from 
Thyatira, at Philippi in Macedonia (Acts xvi. 
14). This Lydia, it has been agreed from the 
expression in the Acts which points at her 
connection with Thyatira, was perhaps not 
ese omy settled in Macedonia, but had 

er home in her own city.t Doubtless, as 
we read in the Acts that the Lord opened 
her heart, so that she attended to what St. 
Paul taught, and was baptized with her 
whole family, she must have been instru- 
mental in spreading a knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ amongst her own people, 
and Christianity had made great progress in 
the city of Thyatira. ‘To the angel of the 
church it is said, ver. 19, “I know thy 
works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and thy patience.” But the most remark- 
able part of the address to Thyatira is the 
mention of the woman Jezebel in the 20th 
verse. Here it is to be remarked there are 
two readings. ‘ Because thou sufferest that 
woman Jezebel,” or, “ because thou sufferest 
thy wife Jezebel.”{ The latter must be con- 
fessed to be the truer reading. “ Because thou 
sufferest thy wife Jezebel, which calleth her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my 
servants to commit fornication, and to eat 
ie 4 sacrificed to idols.” We cannot, I 
think, settle with any accuracy whether it is 
an actual woman, the wife of some chief 
person in the church, who is here spoken of; 


or whether the evil spirit working in the |. 


church is personified under the figure of a 
woman —a figure so common throughout 
the Revelation to represent both en aaah 
and its antagonist. We have purposely ab- 
stained all through these remarks as to the 
churches, from attempting to settle whether 
the angels of the several churches were the 


* Hengstenberg. in loc. 

t Cf. Hengstenberg, ib. 

t No one would have inserted the ody. The 
omission of it would be very a natural correction 
for a copyist. 
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chief ministers, the bishops, as is the most 
general opinion, or whether each church is 
personified or represented by an angel in 
the common sense. There can hardly, I 
think, be historical grounds to settle this 

uestion positively one way or the other. 
Ana neither shall we attempt here to settle 
whether it be a bad woman or a bad system 
of ministerial teaching personified that is 
here spoken of under the feigned name of 
Jezebel, the idolatrous queen of Ahab. But 
the iniquities introduced through the means 
of this Jezebel had greatly endangered the 
purity of the church; and we believe those 
were right who in the 24th verse see a di- 
rect intimation of the connection of the 
errors and iniquities of this chureh with the 
growing spirit of the Gnostics, when those 
who escaped from them are spoken of as 
those who have not known (ov« éyvwcav) the 
depth of Satan. The deep knowledge on 
which the Gnostics prided themselves, unit- 
ed as it so often was with an unholy life, 
was no knowledge of the pure God, but a 
knowledge of the depth of Satan. Nothing 
can exceed the sternness of the vengeance 
with which this apostacy is here denounced. 
“I will cast her” (Jezebel) “into a bed, 
and those that commit adultery with her 
into great tribulation.” “ And I will kill 
her children with death; and all the 
churches shall know that I am he which 
searcheth the reins and hearts.” While as 
the danger is great, the promise on the other 
hand, given to cheer the faithful, is eves 

eater than the threatening — (ver. 26) to 
Ge that overcometh it is promised that he 
shall be like Christ himself, at last subjugat- 
ing the heathen who had assailed him, and 
ruling them with the rod of iron. “ And I 
will give him the morning star.” Words, 
thése last, betokening a gift so bright that 
we can scarcely understand them, till we re- 
member the previous mention of Balaam, 
who prophesied of the Star. If they are 
not misled by those who resemble Balaam 
in his wicked teavhing, they shall enjoy the 
full blessedness of his true prophecy. 

Next comes the address to the church of 
Sardis — the capital in ancient. times of the 
great Lydian kingdom. But we have here 
little peculiar information as to the history. 
Sardis evidently still retained its ancient 
character as a voluptuous city ; hence the 
force of verse 4, “ Thou hast a few names 
even in Sardis which have not defiled their 
garments.” The church was manifestly in a 
dangerous state, becoming cold and _indif- 
ferent. “I know thy works, that thou hast a 
name that thou livest and art dead.” 

Philadelphia, next addressed, stood about 
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twenty-five miles south-east from Sardis. 
The church there, we learn from verse 8, 
was but a weakly community — “ Thou hast 
a little,” or little, “ strength ” — struggling 
for its existence amongst many enemies. The 
false Jews again appear, the synagogue of 
Satan striving to destroy it; but their very 
weakness had kept these Christians humble 
and patient, and St. John promises them in 
Christ’s name that they shall be victorious. 
“I will make them of the synagogue of Sa- 
tan, which say they are Jews, and are not, 
but do lie ; behold, I will make them to come 
and worship before thy feet, and to know 
that I have loved thee.” 

Laodivea is the last church in the circuit. 
It is between forty and fifty miles south of 
Philadelphia, and forty east of Ephesus. 
Thus, by examining the contents of these 
two chapters, the second and third of Reve- 
lation, we find the Apostle in these ad- 
dresses has gone round the churches in a 
circle, as he was wont to do when he jour- 
neyed from one to the other, visiting them in 
bodily presence. In Laodicea was the church 
for which St. Paul says he struggled ear- 
nestly, but it was become lukewarm, 
wretched, miserable, poor, blind, and naked. 

Col. ii. 1; iv. 15. Rev. iii. 17.) There is 
little historical information to be gathered 
from the address to this church, as to the 
eause of its degeneracy; but the Apostle’s 
eharacter is finely marked at once in the 
vehemence of his emphatical warnings, when 
he urges them to repentance, and in the 
gentleness with which he tempers his re- 
proaches. “ As many as I love I rebuke 
and chasten. Be zealous therefore and re- 
pent” (ver. 19). 

Thus from examining these two chapters, 
which contain the addresses to the -seven 
churches, we learn much that agrees with 
the picture we have had presented to us else- 
where. The Asiatic churches, lying at easy 
distances one from the other, beginning at 
Ephesus, and ending with Laodicea, are the 
natural pee of the writer's solicitude : 
they are all represented as exposed to such 
dangers as we learn the church had to 
struggle with in that country and in that 
age. 

There is not time now to consider the 
Book of the Revelation further, either in 
reference to the historical intimations we 
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may gather from it, or the occasion of its 
being written. We cannot examine here 
its connexion with the tyranny of Domitian. 
It is enough to say here that we hold there 
is good historical ground for assigning the 
composition of this Book of Revelation to 
the fifteenth year of Domitian’s reign, the 
year befcre he was murdered, and the nine- 
ty-fifth year from the birth of Christ. (Clin- 
ton F. From what has now been noted 
in the first three chapters of the book, we 
gain a very strong confirmation of the ac- 
count derived before from other sources as to 
the place where St. John fixed his home 
during the last years of his life. The writer 
of this book which bears St. John’s name, 
exercises the superintendence from Ephesus 
over the churches which he could reach from 
it in an easy circuit of visitation ; and the 
dangers to which these churches were ex- 
posed were such as existed in St. John’s 
days, and the spirit in which the writer 
urges them to meet these dangers is the spirit 
of St. John. 

Looking back calmly on all the points of 
history which have now been brought in de- 
tail before us, and all the incidental allusions 
to the doctrine and teaching of the age, can 
any one doubt that this at the very least is 
established, that we must in fairness adopt 
the same conclusion with reference to the 
latter years of the first century, which is 
irresistibly established for the second — viz., 
that the church of Christ was thus early a 
regularly established society, worshipping 
the same Saviour in the same way, holding 


the same doctrines and exposed to the same 


conflicts with the unchristian world which 
we trace all through the ages of its history to 
the present time? And here we have 
mounted up to the very lifetime of the Apos- 
tles. He who believes anything of Domi- 
tian’s and of Nerva’s reigns, must believe 
this at the least — that some great teacher, 
very like in all his characteristics to what we 
should have expected the Apostle St. John 
to be, did in his old age rule and teach the 
Christians in Asia, according to the very 
same holy maxims which the first disciples 
had heard in their youth from the lips of 
their Lord and Master, and which have come 
down to us in the custody of the same church 
of Christ through eighteen hundred years. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A MORNING OF PERPLEXITIES, 


CoLoneL BRAMLEIGH turned over and 
over, without breaking the seal, a letter 
which, bearing the postmark of Rome and 
in a well-known hand, he knew came from 
Lady Augusta. ea hs 

That second marriage of his had been a 
great mistake. None of the social advan- 

he had calculated on with such cer- 
tainty had resulted from it. His wife’s dis- 
tinguished relatives had totally estranged 
themselves from her, as though she had 
made an unbecoming and unworthy alli- 
ance ; his own sons and daughters had not 
concealed their animosity to their new 
stepmother; and, in fact, the best com- 
promise the blunder admitted of was that 
they should try to see as little as possible 
of each other; and as they could not oblit- 
erate the compact, they should, as far as in 
them lay, endeavour to ignore it. 

There are no more painful aids to a 
memory unwilling to be taxed than a bank- 
er’s half-yearly statement ; and in the lon 
record which Christmas had pete 
and which now lay open before Bram- 
leigh’s eyes, were frequent and weighty re- 
minders of Lady Augusta’s expensive 
ways. 

e had agreed to allow her a thousand 
Napoleons — about eight hundred pounds 
— quarterly, which was, and which she 
owned was, a most liberal and sufficient sum 
to live on alone, and in a city comparative- 
ly cheap. He had, however, added, with 
a courtesy that the moment of parting 
might have suggested,“ Whenever your 
tastes or your comforts are found to be 
hampered in any way by the limits I have 
set down, you will do me the favour to 
draw directly on ‘the House,’ and I will 
take care that your cheques shall be at- 
tended to.” 

The smile with which she thanked him 
was still in his memory. Since the mem- 
orable morning in Berkeley Square when 
she accepted his offer of marriage, he had 
seen nothing so fascinating —nor, let us 
add, so fleeting — as this gleam of enchant- 
ment. Very few days had sufficed to show 
him how much this meteor flash of loveli- 
liness had cost him; and now, as he sat 
conning over a long line of figures, he be- 
thought him that the second moment of 
witchery was very nearly as expensive as 
the first. When he made her that cour- 
teous offer of extending the limits of her 
civil list he had never contemplated how 





far she could have pushed his generosity, 
and now, to his amazement, he discovered 
that in a few months she had already drawn 
for seven thousand pounds, and hac intimat- 
ed to the House that the first instalment of 
the hase-money of a villa would proba- 
bly uired some time early in May ; the 
business-like character of this “ advice ” be- 
ing, however, sadly disparaged by her hav- 
ing totally forgotten to say anything as to 
the amount of the impending demand. 

Tt was in a very unlucky moment — was 
there ever a lucky one ?—when these 
heavy demands presented themselves. Col- 
one] Bramleigh had latterly taken to what 
he thought, or at least meant to be, re- 
trenchment. He was determined, as he 
said himself, to “take the bull by the 
horns;” but the men who perform this 
feat usually select a very small bull. He 
had nibbled, as it were, at the hem of the 
budget ; he had cut down “the boys’” al- 
lowances. ‘What could Temple want 
with five hundred a year? Her Majesty 
gave him four, and her Majesty certainly 
never intended to take his services without 
fitting remuneration. As to Jack havin 
three hundred, it was downright chen 
ity; it was extravagances like these de- 
stroyed the Navy; besides, Jack had got 
his promotion, and his pay ought to be 
something handsome.” ith regard to 
Augustus, he only went so far as certain 
remonstrances about ‘horse-keep and some 
hints about the iniquities of a German val- 
et who, it was rumoured, had actually bought 
a house in Duke Street, St. James’s, out of 
his peculations in the family. 

The girls were not extravagantly provid- 
ed for, but for example. sake he reduced 
their allowances by one third. Ireland 
was not a country for embroidered silks or 
Genoa velvet. It would be an admirable 
lesson to others if they were to see the 
young ladies of the great house dressed 
simply and  unpretentiously. “ These 
things could only be done by people of sta- 
tion. Such examples must proceed from 
those whose motives could not be ques- 
tioned.” He dismissed the head-gardener, 
and he was actually contemplating the dis- 
charge of the French cook, cman | he well 
foresaw the storm of opposition so strong a 
measure was sure to evoke. When he 
came to sum up his reforms he was shovked 
to find that the total only reached a little 
over twelve hundred pounds, and this in 
a household of many thousands. 

Was not Castello, too, a mistake? Was 
not all this princely style of living, in a 
county without a neighbourhood, totally 
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unvisited by strangers, a capital blunder? 
He had o heard of the cheapness of 
life in Ireland; and what a myth it was! 
He might have lived in Norfolk for what 
he was spending in Downshire, and though 
he meant to do great things for the country, 
a doubt was beginning to steal over him as 
to how they were to be done. He had 
often insisted that absenteeism was the 
bane of Ireland, and yet for the life of him 
he could not see how his residence there 
was to prove a blessing. 

Lady Augusta, with her apts estab- 
lishment, was spending above thousand 
a year. Poor man, he was grumbling to 
himself over this, when that precious docu- 
ment from the bank arrived with the as- 
tounding news of her immense extrava- 
“or He laid her letter down again: 

had not temper to read it. It was so 
sure to be one of those frivolous little 
levities which jar so painfully on serious 
feelings. He knew so well the half jestful 
excuses she would make for her wasteful- 
ness, the coquettish prettinesses she would 
deploy in describing her daily life of mock 
simplicity, and utter recklessness, as to cost, 
that he muttered “Not now” to himself 
as he pushed the letter away. As 
he did so he discovered a letter in the 
hand of Mr. Sedley, his law agent. He 
had himself written a short note to that 
gentleman, at Jack’s uest ; for Jack — 
who, like all sailors, believed in a First 
Lord and implicitly felt that no promotion 
ever came rightfully — wanted a special 
introduction to the great men at Somerset 
House, a service which Sedley, who knew 
every one, could easily render him. This 
note of Sedley’s then doubtless referred to 
that matter, and though Bramleizh did not 
feel any great or warm interest in the 
question, he broke the envelope to read it 
rather as a relief than otherwise. It was 
at least a new topic, and it could not be 
. very exciting one. The letter ran 
thus : — 


“ Tuesday, January 15. 
“ My pease Sir, 

“ Hickiay will speak to the First Lord 
at the earliest convenient moment, but as 
Captain Bramleigh has just got his promo- 
tion, he does not see what can be done in 
addition. I do not suppose your son would 
like a dockyard appointment, but a tolera- 
bly snug berth will soon be vacant at Malta, 
and as Captain B. will be in town to-mor- 
row, I shall wait upon him early, and learn 
his wishes in the matter. There is great 
talk to-day of changes in the Cabinet, and 
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some rumour of dissolution. These reports 
and disquieting news from France have 
brought the Funds down one-sixth. Bur- 
rows and Black have failed — the Calcutta 
house had made some |; tea ulation, 
it is said, without the wh of the 
partners here. At all events, the liabilities 
will exceed a million; available assets not 
a hundred thousand. I hope you will not 
suffer, or if so, to only a trifling extent, as 
I know you lately declined the advances 
Black so upon you.” 

“ He’s right there,” muttered Bramleigh. 
“TI wouldn't touch those indigo bonds. 
When old Grant began to back up the 
natives, 1 saw what would become of the 
planters. All meddling with the labour 
market in India is mere gambling, and 
whenever a man makes his coup he ought 
to go off with his money. What’s all this 
here,” muttered he, “ about Talookdars and 
Ryots? He ought to know this question 
cannot interest me.” 

“I met Kelson yesterday; he was very 
close and ed, but my impression is 
that they are doing nothing in the affair 
of the ‘Pretender.’ I hinted jocularly 
something about having a few thousands by 
me if he should happen to know of a good 
investment, and, in the same careless way, 
he replied, ‘I'll drop in some morning at 
the office, and have a talk with you.’ There 
was a significance in his manner that gave 
me to believe he meant a ‘transaction.’ 
We shall see. I shall add a few lines to 
this after I have seen Captain B. to-morrow. 
I must now hurry off to Westminster.” 


Bramleigh turned over, and read the 


following :— 
Wednesday, 16th. 

“On going to the ‘Drummond’ this 
morning to breakfast, by appointment, with 
your son, I found him dressing, but talking 
with the occupant of a room on the oppo- 
site side of the sitting-room, where break- 
fast was laid for three. Captain B., who 
seemed in excellent health and spirits, en- 
tered freely on the subject of the shore 
appointment, and when I suggested caution 
im discussing it, told me there was no 
need of reserve, that he could say what he 
pleased before his friend —‘ whom, by the 
way, said he, ‘I am anxious to 
known to you. You are the very man to 
give him first rate advice, and if you can- 
not take up his ease yourself, to recommend 
him to some one of trust and character.’ 
While we were talking, the stranger entered 
—a young man, short, good-looking, and 
of good address. ‘I want to present you 
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to Mr. Sedley,’ said Captain B., ‘and I'll be | he learns with whom he has been talking so 


shot if I don’t forget your name.’ 


freely, is still doubtful to me. He cannot, 


_“*T half doubt if you ever knew it,’ said | it is true, mistrust your son, but he may feel 


the other, laughing; and, turning to me, 
added, ‘Our friendship is of short date. 
We met as travellers, but I have seen 
enough of life to know that the instinct that 
draws men towards each other is no bad 
guarantee for mutual liking.’ He said this 
with a slightly foreign accent, but fluently 
and easily. 

“ We now sat down to table, and though 
not being gifted with that expansiveness 
that the stranger spoke of, I soon found 
myself listening with pleasure to the con- 
versation of a very shrewd and witty man, 
who had seen a good deal of life. Perhaps 
I may have exhibited some trait of the 
pleasure he afforded me — perhaps I may 
have expressed it in words; at all events 
your son marked the effect produced upon 
me, and in a tone of half jocular triumph, 
cried out, ‘ Eh, Sedley, you'll stand by him 
— won't you? I’ve told him if there was a 
man in England to carry him through a 
stiff campaign you were the fellow.’ I re- 
plied by some commonplace, and rose soon 
after to proceed to Court. As the foreigner 
had also some business at the Hall, I offered 
him a seat in my cab. As we went along, 
he spoke freely of himself and his former 
life, and gave me his card, with the name 
‘ Anatole Pracontal.’ So that here I was 
for two hours in close confab with the 
enemy, to whom I was actually presented 
by your own son! So overwhelming was this 
announcement that I really felt unable to 
take any course, and doubted whether I 

ht not at once to have told him who his 
fellow-traveller was. I decided at last for 
the more cautious line, and asked him to 
come and see me at Fulham. We parted 
excellent friends. Whether he will keep 
his appointment or not [am unable to guess. 
By a special good fortune —so I certainly 
must deem it— Captain Bramleigh was 
telegraphed for to Portsmouth, and had to 
leave town at once. So that any risks from 
that quarter are avoided. Whether this 
strange meeting will turn out well or ill, 
whether it will 4 misinterpreted by Kelson 
when he comes to hear it — for it would be 
hard to believe it all accident — and induce 
him to treat us with distrust and suspicion, 
or whether it may conduce to a speedy 
settlement of every thing, is more t I 
can yet say. 

“ T am so far favourably impressed by M. 
Pracontal’s manner and address that I think 
he ought not to be one difficult to deal with. 
What may be his impression, however, when 
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grave doubts about me. 

“I own I do not expect to see him to- 
morrow. Kelson will certainly advise him 
against such a step, nor do I yet perceive 
what immediate good would result from our 
meeting, beyond the assuring him—as I 
certainly should — that all that had occurred 
was pure chance, and that, though perfectly 
familiar with his name and his pretensions, I 
had not the vaguest suspicion of his identity 
till I read his card. It may be that out of 
this strange blunder good may come. Let 
us hope it. I will write to-morrow. 

“ Truly yours, 
“M. SEDLEY.” 


Colonel Bramleigh re-read every line of 
the letter carefully; and as he laid it down 
with a sigh, said, “ What a complication of 
troubles on my hands! At the very mo- 
ment that I am making engagements to re- 
lieve others, I may not have the means to 
meet my own difficulties. Sedley was quite 
wrong to make any advances to this man; 
they are sure to be misinterpreted. Kelson 
will think we are afraid, and raise his terms 
with us accordingly.” Again his eyes fell 
upon Lady Augusta’s letter; but he had no 
temper now to encounter all the light gossip 
and frivolity it was sure to contain. He 
placed it in his pocket, and set out to take a 
walk. He wanted to think, but he also 
wanted the spring and energy which come 
of brisk exercise. He felt his mind would 
work more freely when he was in motion; 
and in the open air, too, he should escape 
from the terrible oppression of being con- 
tinually confronted by himself, — which he 
felt he was in the solitude of his study. 

“If M. Pracontal measure us a the 
standard of Master Jack,” muttered he, bit~ 
terly, “ he will opine that the conflict ought 
not to be a tough one. What fools these 
sailors are when you take them off their 
own element; and what a little bit of a 
world is the quarter-deck of a frigate! 
Providence has not blessed me with brilliant 
sons; that is certain. It was through Tem- 
ple we have come to know Lord Culduff; 
and I protest “I anticipate little of either 
profit or pleasure from the acquaintanceship. 
As for Augustus, he is only so much shrewd- 
er than the others, that he is more cautious; 
his selfishness is immensely preservative.” 
This was not, it must be owned, a flattering 
estimate that he made of.his sons; but he 
was a man to tell hard truths to himself; 
and to tell them roughly and roundly too, 
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like one who, when he had to meet a difli- 
culty in life, would rather confront it in its 
boldest shape. 

So essentially realistic was the man’s mind, 
that, till he had actually under his eyes 
these few lines describing Pracontal’s look 
and manner, he had never been able to con- 
vince himself that this pretender was an 
actual bond fide creature. Up to this, the 
claim had been a vague menace, and no 
more ; a tradition that ended in a threat! 
There was the whole of it! Kelson had 
written to Sedley, and Sedley to Kelson. 
There had been a half-amicable contest, a 
sort of round with the gloves, in which these 
two crafty men appeared rather like great 
moralists than cunning lawyers. Had they 
been peace-makers by Act of Parliament, 
they could not have urged more strenuously 
the advantages of amity and kindliness ; 
how severely they censured the contentious 
spirits which drove men into litigation ! and 
how beautifully they showed the Christian 
benefit of an arbitration “‘ under the court,” 
the costs to be equitably divided ! 

Throughout the whole drama, however, M. 
Pracontal had never figured as an active 
character of the piece; and for all that 
Bramleigh could see, the machinery might 
work to the end, and the catastrophe be an- 
nounced, not only without even producing him, 
but actually without his having ever existed. 
If from time to time he might chance to 
read in the public papers of a. suspicious 
foreigner, a “ Frenchman or Italian of fash- 
ionable appearance,” having done this, that, 
or t’other, he would ask himself at once, “I 
wonder could that be my man? Is that the 
adventurer who wants to replace me here ?”” 
As time, however, rolled on, and nothing 
came of this claim more palpable than a 
dropping letter from Sedley, to say he had 
submitted such a point to counsel, or he 
thought that the enemy seemed disposed to 
come to terms, Bramleigh actually began 
to regard the whole subject as a man might 
the danger of a storm, which, breaking afar 
off, might probably waste all its fury be- 
fore it reached him. 

Now, however, these feelings of vague, 
undefined doubt were to give way to a very 

alpable terror. His own son had seen 

racontal, and sat at table with him. Pra- 
contal was a good-looking, well-mannered 
fellow, with, doubtless, aH the readiness, and 
the aplomb of a clever foreigner ; not a crea- 
ture of mean appearance and poverty-struck 
aspect, whose very person would disparage 
his pence but a man with the bearing 
of the world and the habits of society. 

Se.sudden and so complete was this re- 
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vulsion, and so positively did it depict be- 
fore him an actual conflict, that he could 
only think of how to deal with Pracontal 
personally, by what steps’it might be safest 
to approach him, and how to treat a man 
whose changeful fortunes must doubtless 
have made him expert in difficulties, and at 
the same time a not unlikely dupe to well- 
devised and well-applied flatteries. 

To have invited him frankly to Cas- 
tello, — to have assumed that it was a case 
in which a generous spirit might deal far 
more successfully than all the cavils and 
cranks of law, was Bramleigh’s first thought ; 
but to do this with effect, he must confide 
the whole story of the peril to some at 
least of the family: and this, for many rea- 
sons, he could not stoop to. 

Bramleigh certainly attached no actual 
weight to this man’s claim, —he did not in 
his heart believe that there was any foun- 
dation for his pee: but Sedley had 
told him that there was case enough to go 
to ajury,—and a jury meant exposure, 
publicity, comment, and very unp t 
comment too, when party hatred should 
» cng og ha Ley we to the + any 9g If, 

en, he s om imparting this story 
to his sons and daughters, how long could 
he count on secrecy ? — only till next as- 
sizes perhaps. At the first notice of trial 
the whole mischief would be out, and the 
matter be a world-wide scandal. Sedley 
advised a compromise, but the time was 
very unpropitious for this. It was down- 
right impossible to get money at the mo- 
ment. Every one was bent on “ realizing,” 
in presence of all the crashes and bankrupt- 
cies around. None would lend on the best 
securities, and men were selling out at a 
ruinous loss to meet pressing ements. 
For the very first time in his life, Bramleigh 
felt what it was to want for ready money. 
He had every imaginable kind of weal 
Houses and lands,.stocks, shares, ships, cost~ 
ly deposits and mortgages — everything in 
short but gold: and yet it was gold alone 
could meet the emergency. How foolish it 
was of him to involve himself in Lord Cul- 
daff’s difficulties at such a crisis! had he 
not troubles enough of his own? Would 
that essenced and enamelled old dandy 
have stained his boots to have served him? 
That was a very unpleasant query, which 
would cross his mind, and never obtain 
anything like a satisfactory reply. Would 
not his calculation probably be that Bram- 
leigh was amply recompensed for all he 
could do, by honour of being thought 
the friend of a noble lord, so highly placed, 
and so much thought of in the world ? 
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As for Lady Augusta’s extravagance, it 
was simply insufferable. He had been 
most liberal to her because he would not 
permit that whatever might be the nature 
of the differences that separated them, mon- 
ey in any shape should enter. There must 
be nothing sordid or mean in the tone of 
any discussion between them. She might 
prefer Italy to Ireland; sunshine to rain; 
a society of idle, leisure-loving, indolent, 
soft-voiced men, to association with sterner, 
severer, and more energetic natures, She 
might affect to think climate all essential to 
her ; and the society of her sister a positive 
necessity. All these he might submit to, 
but he was neither prepared to be ruined 
by her wastefulness, or maintain a contro- 
versy as to the sum she should spend. “ If 
we come to figures, it must be a fight,” mut- 
tered he, “ and an ignoble fight too; and it 
is to that we are now approaching.” 

“I think I can guess what is before me 
here,” said he with a grim smile, as he tore 
open the letter and prepared to read it. 

ow, though on this occasion his guess was 
not exactly correct, nor did the epistle con- 
tain the graceful little nothings by which 
her ladyship was wont to chronicle her daily 
life, we forbear to give it in extenso to our 
readers ; first of all, because it opened with 
avery long and intricate explanation of 
motives which was no explanation at all, 
and then proceeded by an equally prolix 
narrative to announce a determination 
which was only to be final on approval. In 
two words, Lady Augusta was desirous of 
changing her religion ; but before becomi 
a Catholic, she wished to know if Colone 
Bramleigh would make a full and irrevoca- 
ble settlement on her of her present allow- 
ance, giving her entire power over its ulti- 
mate disposal, for she hinted that the sum 
might be capitalized; the recompense for 
such splendid generosity being the noble 
consciousness of a ver and action, and 
his own liberty. To the latter she adverted 
with becoming delicacy, slyly hinting that 
in the church to which he belonged there 
might probably be no very strenuous objec- 
tions made, should he desire to contract new 
ties, and once more re-enter the bonds of 
matrimony. 

The expression which burst aloud from 
Bramleigh as he finished the letter, conveyed 
all that he felt on the subject. 

“ What outrageous effrontery! The first 
part of this precious document is written b 
a priest, po the second by an attorney. It 
begins by informing me that I am a heretic, 
and politely asks me to add to that distinc- 


tion the honour of being a beggar. What a 
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woman! I have done, I suppose, a at 
many foolish things in life, but I shall not 
cap them so far, I promise you, Lady Au- 
gusta, by an endowment of the Catholic 
hurch. No, my lady, you shall give the 
new faith you are about to adopt the most 
signal proof of your sincerity, f renoun- 
cing all worldliness at the threshold ; and as 
the nuns cut off their silken tresses, you 
shall rid yourself of that wealth which we 
are told is such a barrier against heaven. 
Far be it from me,” said he with a sardonic 
bitterness, ‘who have done so little for 
your happiness here, to peril your happiness 
ereafter.” 


«I will answer this at once,” said he. 
“Tt shall not remain one post without its 


reply.” 

Me arose to return to the house; but in 
his pre-occupation he continued to walk 
till he reached the brow of the cliff from 
which the roof of the curate’s cottage was 
seen, about a mile off. The peaceful still- 
ness of the scene, where not a leaf moved, 
and where the sea washed lazily along the 
low strand with a sweeping motion that 

ve no sound, calmed and soothed him. 

Vas it not to taste the sweet sense of re- 
pose that he had qunitted the busy life of 
cities and come to this lone sequestered 

t? Was not this very moment, as he 
now felt it, the realization of a long-cher- 
ished desire? Had the world anythin 
better in all its prizes, he asked himself, 
than the peaceful enjoyment ofan unche- 
quered existence ? Shall not I try to carry 
out what once I had planned to myself, and 
live my life as I intended ? 

He sat down on the brow of the crag and 
looked out over the sea. A gentle, but not 
unpleasant sadness was creeping over him. 
It was one of those moments — every man 
has had them — in which the vanity of life 
and the frivolity of all its ambitions present 
themselves to the mind far more forcibly 
than ever they appear when d from the 
pulpit. There is no pathos, no taste, no 
inflated ag a in the workings of re- 
flectiveness. When we come to compute 
with ourselves what we have gained by our 
worldly successes, and to make a total of all 
our triumphs, we arrive at a truer insight 
into the nothingness of what we are con- 
tending for than we ever attain through the 
teaching of our professional moralists. 

Colonel Bramleigh had made considera- 
ble progress along this peaceful track since 
he sat down there. Could he only be sure 
to accept the truths he had been repeating 
to himself without any wavering or uncer- 
tainty ; could he have resolution enough to_ 
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conform his life to these convictions, — 
throw over all ambitions, and be satisfied 
with mere happiness, — was this prize not 
within his reach? Temple and Marion, 
perhaps, might resist; but he was certain 
the others would a with him. While 
he thus pondered, he heard the low mur- 
mur of voices, apparently near him; he 
listened, and perceived that some persons 
were talking as they mounted the zigzag 
path which led up from the bottom of the 
gorge, and which had to cross and recross 
continually before it gained the summit. A 
thick hedge of laurel and arbutus fenced 
the path on either side so completely as to 
shut out all view of those who were walk- 
ing along it, and who had to pass and re- 
pass quite close to where Bramleigh was 
sitting. 

To his intense astonishment it was in 
French they spoke ; and a certain sense of 
terror came over him as to what this might 
portend. Were these spies of the enemy, 
and was the mine about to be sp be- 
neath him? One was a female voice, a 
clear, distinct voice — which he thought he 
‘knew well; and oh, what inexpressible re- 
lief to his anxiety was it when he recog- 
nized it to be Julia L’Estrange’s! She 
spoke volubly, almost flippantly, and, as it 
seemed to Bramleigh, in a tone of half sar- 
castic raillery, against which her companion 
appeared to protest, as he more than once 
repeated the word “ sérieuse,” in a tone al- 
most reproachful. 

“Tf 1 am to be serious, my lord,” said 
she, in a more collected tone, “I had bet- 
ter get back to English. Let me tell you 
then, in a language which admits of little 
misconception, that I have forborne to treat 
your lordship’s proposal with gravity, partly 
out of respect for myself, partly out of def- 
erence to you.” 

“Deference to me? What do you 
mean? what can you mean ?” 

“T mean, my lord, that all the flattery of 
being the object of your lordship’s choice 
could not obliterate my sense of a dispar- 
ity, a as great between us in years as in 
condition. I was nineteen my last birth- 
day, Lord Culduff;” and she said this with 
a pouting air of offended dignity. 

“ A peeress of nineteen eae f be a great 
success at a drawing-room,” said he, with a 
tone of pompous deliberation. 

“ Pray, my lord, let us quit a theme we 
cannot agree upon. With all your lord- 
ship’s delicacy, you have not been able to 
conceal the vast sacrifices it has cost you to 
make me your present proposal. I have no 
such tact. I have not even the shadow of 
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it; and I could never hope to hide what it 
woald cost me to become grande dame.” 

“ A proposal of marriage ; an actual pro- 
posal,” muttered Bramleigh, as he arose to 
move away. “I heard it with my own 
ears ; and: heard her refuse it, besides.” 

An hour later, when he mounted the 
steps of the chief entrance, he met Marion, 
who came téwards him with an open let- 
ter. “This is from poor Lord Culduff,” 
said she; “he has been stopping these last 
three days at the L’Estranges’, and what 
between boredom and bad cookery he 
couldn’t hold out any longer. He begs 
he may be permitted to come back here ; he 
says,‘ Put me below the salt, if you like 
— anywhere, only let it be beneath your 
roof, and within the circle of your fascinat- 
ing society.’ Shall I say Come, papa?” 

“T suppose we must,” muttered Bram- 
leigh, oalkaly, and passed on to his room. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
GEORGE AND JULIA. 


Ir was after a hard day with the hounds 
that George L’Estrange reached the cottage 
toa late dinner. The hunting had not been 
good. They had found three times, but 
each time lost their fox after a short burst, 
and though the morning broke favourably, 
with a low cloudy sky and all the signs of 
a or scenting day, towards the afternoon 
a brisk north-easter had sprung up, making 
the air sharp and F grates. and renderi 
the dogs wild and uncertain. In fact, it 
was one of those days which occasionally 
irritate men more than actual “ blanks ;” 
there was a constant promise of something, 
always ending in disappointment. The 
horses, too, were fretful and impatient, as 
horses are wont to be with frequent checks, 
and when excited by a cold and cutting 
wind. 

Even Nora, perfection that she was of 
temper and training, had not behaved well. 
She had taken her fences hotly and impa- 
tiently, and actually chested a stiff bank, 
which cost herself and her rider a heavy 
fall, and a disgrace that the curate felt more 
acutely than the injury. 

“You don’t mean to say you fell, 
George ?” said Julia, with a look of positive 
incredulity. 

“Nora did, which comes pretty much to 
the same thing. We were coming out of 
Gore’s wood, and I was leading. ‘There's a 
high bank with a drop into ‘Longsworth’s 
lawn. It’s a place I’ve taken scores of times. 
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One can’t fly it; you muss ‘ top,’ and Nora 
can do that sort of thing to perfection ; and 
as I came on I had to swerve a little to 
avoid some of the dogs that were climbin 
up the bank. Perhaps it was that irritate 
her, but she rushed madly on, and came full 
chest against the gripe, and I don’t re- 
member much more till I found myself 
actually drenched with vinegar that old Catty 
Lalor was pouring over me, when] got up 
again, addled and confused enough, but I’m 
all right now. Do you know, Ju,” said he, 
after a pause, “I was more annoyed by a 
chance remark I heard as I was lying on the 
grass than ‘by the whole misadventure ?” 

“ What was it, George ?” 

“ It was old Curtis was riding by, and he 
cried out, ‘Who’s down?’ and some one 
said, ‘ L’Estrange.’ ‘ By Jove,’ said he, ‘I 
don’t think that fellow was ever on his 
knees before ;’ and this because I was a par- 
son.” 

“ How unfeeling ! but how like him!” 

“Wasn't it? After all, it comes of doing 
what is not exactly right. I suppose it’s not 
enough that I see nothing wrong in a day 
with the hounds. I ought to think how 
others regard it; whether it shocks them, or 
exposes my cloth to sarcasm orcensure? Is 
it not dinner-hour ? ” 

“Of course it is, George. It’s 
eight ? ” 

“« And where’s our illustrious guest ; has 
he not appeared ?” 

“Lord Culduff has gone. There came a 
note to him from Castello in the afternoon, 
and about five o’clock the phaeton appeared 
at the door — only with the servants — and 
his lordship took a most affectionate leave of 
me, charging me with the very sweetest mes- 
sages for you, and assurances of eternal 
memory of the blissful hours he had passed 
here.” 

“ Perhaps it’s not the right thing to say, 
but I own to you I’m glad he’s gone.” 

“ But why, George ? was he not amus- 
ing ?” 

© Yes ; I suppose he was; but he was so 
supremely arrogant, so impressed with his 
own grandness and our littleness, so persist- 
ently eager to show us that we were enjoy- 
ing an honour in his presence, that nothing 
in our lives could entitle us to, that I found 
my ery pushed very hard to endure it.” 

“JT liked him. I liked his vanity and con- 
ceit; and I wouldn’t for anything he had 
been less pretentious.” 

“I have none of your humoristic temper- 
ament, Julia, and I never could derive 
amusement from the eccentricities or pecu- 
liarities of others.” 





past 
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“And there’s no fun like it, George. 
Once that you come to look on life as a 
great drama, and all the men and women as 
players, it’s the best comedy ever one sat at.” 

“Tm glad he’s gone for another reason, 
too. I suppose it’s shabby to say it, but it’s 
true all the same: he was a very costly 

est, and I wasn’t disposed, like Charles the 

Id or that other famous fellow, to sell a 
province to entertain an emperor.” 

“ Had we a province to sell, George ?” 
said she, laughing. 

“No; but I had a horse, and unfortu- 
nately Nora must go to the hammer now.” 

“Surely not for this week’s extrava- 
gance ?” cried she, anxiously. 

“‘ Not exactly for this, but for everything. 
You know old Curtis’s saying, ‘ It’s always the 
last glass of wine makes a man tipsy.’ But 
here comes the dinner, and let us turn to 
something pleasanter.” 

It was so jolly to be alone again, all re- 
straint removed, all terror of culinary mis- 
— withdrawn, and all the consciousness 
of little domestic shortcomings obliterated, 
that L’Estrange’s spirit rose at every mo- 
ment, and at last he burst out, “I declare 
to you, Julia, if that man hadn’t gone, I’d 
have died out of pure inanition. To see him 
day after day trying to conform to our hum- 
ble fare, turning over his meat on his plate, 
and trying to divide with his fork the cutlet 
that he wouldn’t condescend to cut, and 
barely able to suppress the shudder our little 
light wine gave him ; to witness all this, and 
to feel that I mustn’t seem to know, while T 
was fully aware of it, was a downright mis- 
a I'd like to know what brought him 

here.” 

“T fancy he couldn’t tell you himself. 
He paid an interminable visit, and we asked 
him to stop and dine with us. A wet night 
detained him, and when his servant came 
over with his dressing-bag or portmanteau, 

you said, or I said, —I forget which, — that 
e ought not to leave us without a peep at 
our coast scenery.” 

“T remember all that; but what I meant 
was, that his coming here from Castello was 
no accident. He never left a French cook 
and Chateau Lafitte for cold mutton and 
sour sherry without some reason for it.” 

“ You forget, George, he was on his way 
to Lisconnor when he came here. He was 
going to visitthe mines.” 

“ By the by, that reminds me of a letter I 
got this evening. I put it in my pocket 
without reading. Isn’t that Vickars’ hand ?” 

“Yes; it is his reply, perhaps, to my let- 
ter. He is too correct and too prudent to 
write to myself, and sends the answer to you.” 
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“ As our distinguished guest is not here to 
be shocked, Julia, let us hear what Vickars 
says.” 

“* My dear Mr. L’Estrange, I have before 
me a letter from your sister, expressing a 
wish that I should consent to the withdrawal 
of the sum of two thousand pounds, now 
vested in consols under my trusteeship, and 
employ these monies in a certain enterprise 
which she designates as the coal mines of 


Lisconnor. Before acceding to the grave | us 


responsibility which this change of invest- 
ment would impose upon me, even supposing 
that the ‘Master,,— who is the ter, 
George ?” 

“ Go on ; read further,” said he, curtly. 

“*¢—. that the Master would concur with 
such a procedure, I am desirous of hearing 
what you yourself know of the speculation 
in question. Have you seen and conversed 
with the engineers who have made the sur- 
veys? Have you heard from competent 
and unconcerned parties——?’ Oh, 
George, it’s so like the way he talks! I 
can’t read on.” 

L’Estrange took the letter from her and 
glanced rapidly over the lines, and then 
turning to the last page read aloud. “ How 
will the recommendation of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners affect you touching the 
union of Portshannon with Kilmullock ? 
Do they simply extinguish you, or have you 
a claim for compensation ?” 

“ What does he mean, George?” cried 
she, as she gazed at the pale face and agi- 
tated expression of her brother as he laid 
down the letter before her. 

“It is just extinguishment; that’s the 
word. for it,” muttered he. “ When they 
unite the parishes, they suppress me.” 

“ Oh, George, don’t say that; it has not 
surely come to this ?” 

“ There's no help for it,” said he, putting 
away his glass and leaning his head on his 
hand. “I was often told they’d do some- 
thing like this ; and when Grimsby was here 
to examine the books and make notes, — 
you remember it was a wet Sunday, and 
nobody came but the clerk’s mother, — he 
said, as we left the church, ‘ The ‘a- 
tion is orderly and attentive, but not nu- 
merous.’ ” 

“ T told ron. George, I detested that man. 
I said at the time he was no friend to you.” 

“ If he felt it his duty ” —— 

“ Duty, indeed ! I never heard of a cruelty 
yet that hadn’t the plea of a duty. I’m sure 
Captain Craufurd comes to church, and 
Mrs. Bayley comes, and as to the Great 
House, there’s a family there of not less than 
thirty persons.” 
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“When Grimsby was here Castello was 
not occupied.” é, 

“ Well, it is occupied now; and if Colo 
nel Bramleigh be a person of the influence 
he assumes to be, and if he cares,—as I 
take it he must care,— not to live like a 
heathen, he’ll prevent this cruel wrong. - 
T'm not sure that Nelly has much weight, 
but she would do anything in the world for 
us, and I think Augustus, too, would befriend 


“ What can they all do? It’s a question 
for the Commissioners.” 

“ So it may; but I take it the Commis- 
sioners are human beings.” 

He turned again to the letter which lay 
open on the table, and read aloud, “* They 
want a chaplain, I see, at Albano, near 

e. Do you know any one who could 
assist you to the appointment, always pro- 
viding that you would like it?’ I should 
think I would like it.” 

“ You were thinking of the glorious rid- 
ing over the Campagna, George, that you 
told me about long ago?” 

“ T hope not,” said he, blushing deeply, and 
looking overwhelmed with confusion. 

“ Well, J was, George. Albano reminded 
me at once of those long moonlight canters 

ou told me about, with the grand old city 
in the distance. I almost fancy I have seen 
it all. Let us bethink us of the great peo- 
ple we know, and who would aid us in the 
matter.” 

“ The list begins and ends with the Lord 
Culduff I suspect.” 

“Notatall. It is the Bramleighs can be 
of use here. Lady Augusta lives at Rome; 
she must be, I’m sure, a person of influence 
there, and be well known to and know all 
the English of station. It’s a downright 
piece of good fortune forus she should be 
there. There, now, be of good heart, and 
don’t look wretched. We'll drive over to 
Castello to-morrow.” 

“ They’ve been very cool towards us of 
late.” 

“ As much our fault as theirs, George ; 
some, certainly, was my own.” 

“ Oh, Vickars has heard of her. He says 
here, ‘ Isthe Lady Augusta Bramleigh, who 
has a villaat Albano, any relative of your 
neighbour Colonel Srandsigh ? She is very 
eccentric, some say mad: but she does what 
she likes with every one. Try and procure 
a letter to her.’” 

“ It’s all as well as settled, George. We'll 
be cantering over that swelling prairie be- 
fore the spring ends,” said she. Quietly 
rising and going over to the piano, she be- 
gan one of those little popular Italian bal- 
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lads which they call “ Stornelli ” — those 
light effusions of national life which blend 
up love and flowers and sunshine together 
‘so pleasantly, and seem to emblematize the 
people who sing them. 

“ Thither! oh, thither! George! as the 
gil sings in Goethe’s ballad. Won’t it be 

elighttul >” 

“ First let us see if it be possible.” 

And then they began one of those discus- 
sions of ways and means which, however, as 
we grow old in life, are tinged with all the 
hard and stern characters of sordid self-inter- 
est, are, in our younger days, blended so thor- 
oughly with hope and trustfulness that they 
are amongst the most attractive of all the 
themes we can turn to. There were so 
many things to be done, and so little to do 
them with, that it was marvellous to hear of 
the cunning and ingenious devices by which 
poverty was to be cheated out of its mean- 
ness and actually imagine itself picturesque. 

rge was not a very imaginative creature, 
but it was strange to see to what flights he 
rose as the sportive fancy of the high-spirit- 
ed girl carried him away to the region of 
the speculative and the hopeful. 

“Jt’s just as well, after all, perhaps,” said 
he, after some moments of thought, “that 
we had not invested your money in the 
mine.” 

“ Of course, George, we shill want it to 
buy vines and orange-trees. Oh, I shall grow 
mad with impatience if I talk of this much 
longer! Do you know,” said she, in a more 
collected at serious tone, “I have just 
built a little villa on the lake-side of Al- 
bano? And I'm doubting whether I'll have 
my ‘ pergolato’ of vines next the water or 
facing the mountain. I incline to the 

mountain.” 

“We mustn’t dream of building,” said he, 
re 
“ We must dream of everything, George. 
It is in dreamland I am going to live. Why 
is this gift of fancy bestowed upon us if not 
to conjure up allies that will help us to fight 
the stern evils of life? Without imagina- 
tion, Hope is a r, weary, plodding foot- 
traveller, painfully lagging behind us. Give 
him but speculation, and he soars aloft on 
wings oh rises towards heaven.” 

“ Do be reasonable, Julia; and let us de- 
cide what steps we shall take.” 

“Let me just finish my boathouse: I’m 
putting an aviary on the top of it. Well, 
don’t look so pitifully ; I am not going mad. 
Now, then, for the practical. We are to go 
over to Castello to-morrow early, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes; I should say in the morning, be- 

‘fore Colonel Bramleigh goes into his study. 
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After that he dislikes being disturbed. I 
mean to speak to him myself, You must 
address yourself to Marion.” 

“The forlorn hope always falls to my 
share,” said she, poutingly. “ Why, you 
were the best friends in the world till a few 
days back! You men can understand noth- 
ing of these things. You neither know the 
nice conditions nor'the delicate reserves of 
young lady friendships; nor have you the 
slightest conception of how boundless we 
can be in admiration of each other in the 
imagined consciousness of something very 
superior in ourselves, and which makes all 
our love a very generous impulse. There 
is so much coarseness in male friendships, 
that you understand none of these subtle 
distinctions.” 

“Twas going to say, thank Heaven, we 
don’t.” 

“ You are grateful for very little, George. 
I assure you there is a great charm i these 
fine affinities, and remember you men are 
not necessarily always rivals. Your roads 
in life are so numerous and so varied, that 
you need not jostle. We women have but 
one path, and one goal at the end of it; 
and there is no small generosity in the kind- 
liness we extend to each other.” 

They talked away late into the night of 
the future. Once or twice the thought 
flashed across Julia whether she ought not 
to tell of what had passed between Lord 
Culduff and herself. She was not quite sure 
but that George ought to hear it; but then 
a sense of delicacy restrained her —a deli- 
cacy that extended to that old man who had 
made her the offer of his hand, and who 
would not for worlds have it known that his 
offer had been rejected. No, thought she, 
his secret shall be respected. As he deemed 
me worthy to be his wife, he shall know that 
so far as regards respect for his feelings he 
had not over-estimated me. 

It was all essential, however, that her 
brother should not think of enlisting Lord 
Culduff in his cause, or asking his lordship’s 
aid or influence in any way; and when 
L’Estrange carelessly said, “ Could not our 
distinguished friend and guest be of use 
here?” she hastened to reply,“ Do not 
think of that, George. These men are so 
victimized by appeals of this sort that they 
either flatly refuse their assistance, or give 
some flippant promise of an aid they never 
think of according. It would actually fret 
me, if I thought we were to owe anything 
to such intervention. In fact,” said she, 
laughingly, “it’s quite an honour to be his 
acquaintance. It would be something very 
like a humiliation to have him for a triend. 
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And now gates. 
perhaps ; 
two oclock.” 

“ People, I believe, never go to bed in 
Italy,” said he, yawning; “or only in the 
day-time. So that we are in training al- 
ready, Julia.” 

“ How I hope the match may come off,” 
said she, as she gave him her hand at part- 
ing. “T’ll go and dream over it.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN THE LIBRARY AT CASTELLO. 


Wuen L’Estrange and his sister arrived 
at Castello on the morning after the scene 
of our last chapter, it was to discover that 
the family had gone off early to visit the 
mine of Lisconnor, where they were to dine, 
and not return till late in the evening. 

Colonel Bramleigh alone remained behind : 
@ number of important letters which had 
come by that morning’s post detained him ; 
but he had pledged himself to follow the 
party, and join them at dinner, if he could 
finish his correspondence in time. 

George and Julia turned away from the 
door, and were slowly retracing their road 
homeward, when a servant came running 
after them to say that Colonel Bramleigh 
begged Mr. L’Estrange would come back 
for a moment; that he had something of 
consequence to say to him. 

“Tl stroll about the shrubberies, George, 
till you join me,” said Julia. “ Who knows 
it may not be a farewell look I may be tak- 
ing of these dear old scenes.” George nod- 
ded, half mournfully, and followed the ser- 
vant towards the library. 

In the ordinary and every-day look, no 
man ever seemed a more perfect representa- 
tive of worldly success and prosperity than 
Colonel Bramleigh. He was personally 
what would be called handsome, had a high 
bold forehead, and large grey eyes, well set 
and shaded by strong full eyebrows, so regu- 
lar in outline and so correctly defined as to 
give a half suspicion that art had been called 
to the assistance of nature. He was ruddy 
and fresh-looking, with an erect carriage, 
and that air of general confidence that 
seemed to declare he knew himself to be a 
favourite of fortune and gloried in the dis- 
tinction. 

“I can do scores of things others must not 
venture upon,” was a common saying of his. 
“T can trust to my luck,” was almost a 
maxim with him. And in reality, if the 
boast was somewhat vain-glorious, it was not 
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You won’t believe it, | without foundation; a marvellous, almost 
ut it wants but a few minutes to | unerring, success attended him through life. 


Enterprises that were menaced with ruin 
and bankruptcy would rally from the hour 
that he joined them, and schemes of fortune 
that men deemed half desperate would, un- 
der his guidance, grow into safe and profita- 
ble speculations. Others might equal him 
in intelligence, in skill, in ready resource 
and sudden expedient, but he had not one 
to rival him in luck. It is strange enough 
that the hard business mind, the men of 
realism par excellence, can recognize such a 
thing as fortune ; but so it is, there are none 
so prone to believe in this quality as the 
ople of finance. The spirit of the gam- 
ler is, in fact, the spirit of commercial en- 
terprise, and the “odds” are as carefully 
calculated in the counting-house as in the 
betting-ring. Seen as he came into the 
breakfast-room of a morning, with the fresh 
flush of exercise on his cheek, or as he ap- 
peared in the drawing-room before dinner, 
with that air of ease and enjoyment that 
marked all his courtesy, one would have 
said, “ There is one certainly with whom 
the world goes well.” There were caustic, 
invidious people, who hinted that Bramleigh 
deserved but little credit for that happy 
equanimity and that buoyant spirit whic 
sustained him; they said, “ He has never 
had a reverse, wait till he be tried:” and 
the world had waited and waited, and to 
all seeming the eventful hour had not come, 
for there he was, a little balder perhaps, a 
stray grey hair in his whiskers, and some- 
what portlier in his presence, but, on the 
whole, pretty much what men had known 
him to be for fifteen or twenty years back. 
Upon none did the ealhes din blooming, 
and prosperous rich man produce a more 
powerful impression than on the young 
curate, who, young, vigorous, handsome as 
he was, could yet never sufficiently emerge 
from the res angustz domi to feel the ease 
and confidence that come of affluence. 
What a shock was it then to L’Estrange, 


-as he entered the library, to see the man 


whom he had ever beheld as the type of all 
that was happy and healthful and prosper- 
ous, ena. and careworn, his hand tremu- 
lous, and his manner abrupt and uncertain, 
with a certain furtive dread at moments, 
followed by outbursts of passionate defiance, 
as though he were addressing himself to 
others besides him who was then before 
him. 

Though on terms of cordial intimacy 
with the curate, and always accustomed to 
call him by his name, he received him as 
he entered the room with a cold and formal 
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liteness, apologized for having taken the 
iberty to send after and recall him, and 
ceremoniously requested him to be seated. 

“We were sorry you and Miss L’Es- 
tr could not join the picnic to-day,” 
said Bramleigh ; “though to be sure it is 
scarcely the season yet for such diver- 
sions.” 

L’Estrange felt the awkwardness of say- 
ing that they had not been invited, and 
muttered something not very intelligible 
about the uncertainty of the weather. 

“I meant to have gone over myself,” 
said Bramleigh, hurriedly ; “ but all these,” 
and he swept his hand as he spoke through 
amass of letters on the table, “all these 
have come since morning, and I am not 
half through them yet. What's that the 
moralist says about calling no man happy 
till he dies? I often think one cannot 
mone oid upon a pleasant day till after the 

-hour.” 

“T know very little of either the pains 
or pleasures of the letter-bag. I have 
almost no correspondence.” 

; “ How I envy you!” cried he, fervent- 


Ma I don’t imagine that mine is a lot many 
would be found to envy,” said L’Estrange, 
with a gentle smile. 

“The old story, of course. ‘Qui fit 
Mecenas, ut Nemo,’ —I forget my Horace, 
— ‘ut Nemo;’ how does it go?” 

“ Yes, sir. But I never said I was dis- 
contented with my lot in life. I only re- 
marked that I did’nt think that others 
would envy it.” 

“T have it,—I1 have it,” continued 
Bramleigh, following out his own train of 
thought; “I have it. ‘Ut Nemo, quam 
sibi sortem sit contentus.’ It’s a matter 
of thirty odd years since I saw that passage, 
L’Estrange, and I can’t imagine what 
could have brought it so forcibly before me 
to-day.” 

“ Certainly it could not have been any 
application to yourself,” said the curate, 
politely. 

“ How do you mean, sir?” cried Bram- 
leigh, almost fiercely. “How do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean, sir, that few men have less 
cause for discontent with fortune ?” 

“ How can you,—how can any man, 

resume to say that of another!” said 
Bramleigh, in a loud and defiant tone, as 
he arose and paced the room. “ Who can 
tell what passes in his neighbour’s house, 
still less in his heart or his head? What 


do I know, as I listen to your discourse on 
a Sunday, of the terrible conflict of doubts 
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that have beset you during the week, — 
heresies that have swarmed around you 
like the vipers and hideous reptiles that 
pie around St. Anthony, and that, 
ished in one shape, came back in an- 
other? How do I know what compromises 
you may have made with your conscience 
fore you come to utter to me your eter- 
nal truths; and bow 
‘If he can believe all t 
ter for him,’ — eh?” 

He turned fiercely round, as if to de- 
mand an answer, and the curate modestly 
said, “ I hope it is not so that men preach the 
gospel.” : 

“ And yet many must preach in that fash- 
ion,” said Bramleigh, with adeep butsubdued 
earnestness. “I take it that no man’s con- 
victions are without a flaw somewhere, and 
it is not by parading that flaw he will 
make converts.” 

L’Estrange did not feel disposed to fol- 
low him into this thesis, and sat silent and 
motionless. 

“J suppose,” muttered Bramleigh, as he 
folded his arms and walked the room with 
slow steps, “ it’s all expediency, — all! We 
do the best we can, and hope it may 
be enough. You are a good man, 
L’Estrange ” —— 

“ Far from it, sir. I feel, and feel very 
bitterly too, my own unworthiness,” said 
the curate, with an intense sincerity of 
voice. 

“T think you so far good that you are 
not worldly. You would not do a mean 
thing, an ignoble, a dishonest thing; you 
wouldn’t take what was not your own, nor 
defraud another of what was his, — would 
you ? ” 

“ Perhaps not; I hope not.” 

“ And yet that is saying a great deal. I 
may have my doubts whether that penknife 
be mine or not. Some one may come to- 
morrow or next day to claim it as his, and 
describe it, Heaven knows how rightly or 
wrongly. No matter, he’ll say he owns it. 
Would you, sir, —I ask you now simply as 
a Christian man, I am not speaking to a 
casuist or a lawyer, — would you, sir, at 
once, just as a measure of peace to your 
own conscience, say, ‘Let him take it,’ 
rather than burden your heart with a dis- 
cussion for which you had no temper nor 
taste? That's the question I'd like to ask 
you. Can you answer it? I see you can- 
not,” cried he, rapidly. ‘“ I see at once how 
you want to go off into a thousand subtle- 
ties, and instead of resolving my one doubt, 
surround me with a legion of others.” 

“If I know anything about myself I’m 


ky may have said, 
is, so much the bet- 
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not much of a casuist ; I haven’t the brains 
for it,” said L’ , With a sad smile. 

“ Ay, there it is. That’s the humility of 
Satan’s own making; that’s the humility 
that exclaims, ‘I’m only honest. I’m no 
genius. Heaven has not made me great or 
gifted. I’m simply a poor creature, right- 
minded and pure-hearted.’ As if there was 
anything, — as if there could be anything 
so exalted as this same purity.” . 

“ But I never said that ; I never presumed 
to say so,” said the other, modestly. 

“ And if you rail against riches, and tell 
me that wealth is a snare and a pitfall, what 
do you mean by telling me that my reverse 
of fortune is a chastisement ? Why, sir, by 
your own theory it ought to be a blessing, 
a positive blessing; so that if I were turned 
out of this princely house to-morrow, 
branded as a pretender and an impostor, I 
should go forth better, — not only better, 
but happier. Ay, that’s the point ; happier 
than I ever was as the lord of these broad 
acres!” Ashe spoke he tore his cravat 
from his throat, as though it were strangling 
him by its pressure, and now walked the 
room, carrying the neckcloth in his hand, 
while the veins in his throat stood out full 
and swollen like a tangled cordage. 

L’Estrange was so much frightened by 
the wild voice and wilder gesture of the 
man, that he could not utter a word in re- 


‘Bramleigh now came over, and leaning 
his hand on the other’s shoulder, in a tone of 
kind and gentle meaning, said, — 

“ Itis not your fault, my dear friend, that 
you are illogical and unreasonable. You 
are obliged to defend a thesis you do not 
understand, by arguments you cannot meas- 
ure. The armoury of the Church has not 
a weapon that has not figured in the mid- 
dle ages ; and what are you to do with hal- 
berds and cross-bows in a time of rifles and 
revolvers? Ifa man, like myself, burdened 
with a heavy weight on his heart, had gone 
to his confessor in olden times, he would 
probably have heard, if not words of com- 
fort, something to enlighten, to instruct, and 
to guide him. Now what can you give 
me? tell me that. I want to hear by what 
subtleties the Church can reconcile me not 
to do what I ought to do, and yet not quar- 
rel with my own conscience. Can you help 
me to that ?” 

L’Estrange shook his head in dissent, 

“ T suppose it is out of some such troubles 
as mine that men come to change their re- 
ligion.” He paused ; and then bursting into 
ry ea said, — “ You hear that the other 
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bank deals more liberally — asks a smaller 
commission, and gives you a handsomer in- 
terest —and you accordingly transfer your 
account. I believe that’s the whole of it.” 

“T will not say you have stated the case 
fairly,” said L’Estrange, but so faintly as to 
show that he was far from eager to continue 
the discussion; and he arose to take his 
leave. 

“ You are going already ? and I have not 
spoken to you one word about — what was 
it? Can you remember what it was? — 
ws that related personally to your- 
self.” 

“ Perhaps I can guess, sir, It was the 
mine at Lisconnor, probably? You were 
kind enough the other day to arrange my 
securing some shares in the undertaking. 
Since that, however, I haye heard a piece 
of news which may affect my whole future 
career. There has been some report made 
by the Commissioner about the parish.” 

“ That’s it, that’s it. They’re going to 
send you off, L’Estrange. They’re going to 
draft you to a cathedral, and make a preb- 
endary of you. You are to be on the staff 
of an archbishop: a sort of Christian unat- 
tached. Do you like the prospect ?” 

“ Not at all, sir. To begin, I am ave 
poor man, and could ill bear the cost of life 
this might entail.” 

“ Your sister would probably be pleased 
with the change ; a gayer place, more life, 
more movement.” 

“ T suspect my sister reconciles herself to 
dulness even better than myself.” 

“ Girls do that occasionally ; patience is 
a female virtue.” 

There was a slight pause ; and now L’Es- 
trange, drawing a long breath as if prepar- 
ing himself for a great effort, said, — 

“ Tt was to speak to you, sir, about that 
very matter, and to ask your assistance, 
that I came up bere this day.” 

“IT wish I were a bishop, for your sake, 
my dear friend.” 

“T know well, sir, f can count upon your 
kind interest in me, and I believe that an 
opportunity now offers ” —— 

“ What is it ? where is it? ” 

“ At Rome, sir; or rather near Rome, a 
lace called Albanos They want a chap- 
ain there.” 

“ But you're not a Catholic priest, L’Es- 

trange.” 

“No, sir. It is an English community 
that wants a parson.” 

“TI see; and you think this would suit 
you?” 

“ There are some great attractions about 
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it; the country, the climate, and the sort of 
life, all have a certain fascination for me, 
and Julia is most eager about it.” 

“The young lady bas ambition,” mut- 
tered Bramleigh +o himself. “ But what 
can I do, L’Estrange ? I don’t own a rood 
of land at Albano. I haven't a villa — not 
even a fig-tree there. I could subscribe to 
the church fund, if there be such a thing; 
I could qualify for the franchise, and give 
you a vote, if that would be of service.” 

“You could do better, sir. You could 
give me a letter to Lady Augusta, whose 
influence, I believe, is all powerful.” 

For a moment Bramleigh stared at him 
fixedly, and then sinking slowly into a 
chair, he leaned his head on his hand, and 
‘seemed lost in thought. The name of 
Lady Augusta had brought up before him 
a long train of events and possible conse- 

uences, which soon led him far away from 

the parson and all his cares. From her 
debts, her extravagances, her change of 
religion, and her suggestion of separation, 
he went back to his marriage with her, 
and even to his first meeting. Strange 
chain of disasters from beginning to end. 
A bad investment in every way. It paid 
nothing. It led to nothing. 

“T hope, sir,” said L’Estrange, as he 
gazed at the strange expression of preoccu- 

ation in the other’s face —“ I hope, sir, I 
ave not been indiscreet in my request ?” 

“ What was your request?” asked Colo- 
nel Bramleigh bluntly, and with a look of 
almost sternness. 

“JT had asked you, sir, for a letter to 
Lady Augusta,” said the curate, half of- 
fended at the manner of the last question. 

“ A letter to Lady Augusta?” repeated 
Bramleigh, dwelling on each word, as 
though by the effort 1. could recall to his 
mind something that had escaped him. 

“ I mean, sir, with reference to this ap- 

intment,—the chaplaincy,” interposed 

’Estrange, for he was offended at the hes- 
itation, which he thought implied reluc- 
tance or disinclination on Colonel Bram- 
leigh’s part, and he hastened to show that 
it was not any claim he was preferring to 
her ladyship’s acquaintance, but simply his 
desire to obtain her interest in his behalf. 

“ Influence ! influence !” repeated Bram- 
leich to himself. “I have no doubt she has 
influence, such persons generally have. It 
is one of the baits that catch them! This 
little glimpse of power has a marvellous at- 


traction — and these churchmen know so 
well how to display all their seductive arts 
before the eager eyes of the newly won 
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convert. Yes, I am sure you are right, 
sir; Lady A is one most likely to 
have influence, — you shall have the letter 
you wish for. I donot say I will write it to- 
day, for I have a heavy press of corre- 
spondence before me, but if you will come 
up to-morrow, by luncheon time, or to 
dinner, — why not dine here ?” 

“T think I’d rather come up early, sir.” 

“ Well, then, early be it. I'll have the 
letter for you. I wish I could remember 
something I know I had to say to you. 
What was it? What wasit? Nothing of 
much consequence, perhaps, but still I ‘feel 
as if — eh, — don’t you feel so too ?” 

“TI have not the slightest clue, sir, to 
what you mean.” 

“It wasn’t about the mine — no. I think 
you see your way there clearly enough. It 
may be a thing, or it may not. Cut- 
bill is like the rest of them, not a greater 
rogue perhaps, nor need he be. They are 
such shrewd fellows, and as the money is 
your sister’s,— trust money, too,—I de- 
clare I'd be cautious.” 

L’Estrange mumbled some words of as- 
sent; he saw that Bramleigh’s manner be- 
tokened exhaustion and weariness, and he 
was eager to be gone. “ Till to-morrow, 
then, sir,” said he, moving to the door. 

“ You'll not dine with us? I think you 
might though,” muttered Bramleigh, half 
to himself. “I’m sure Culduff would make 
no show of awkwardness, nor would your 
sister either, — women never do. But do 
just what you like; my head is aching so, 
f believe { must lie down for an hour or 
two. Do you pass Belton’s?” 

“TI could without any inconvenience; 
do you want him ?” 

“I fancy I’d do well to see him; he said 
something of cupping me the last day he 
was here, — would you mind telling him 
to give me a call?” 

“ May I come up in the evening, sir, and 
see how you are? 

“In the evening? this evening?” cried 
Bramleigh, in a harsh discordant - voice. 
“ Why, good heavens, sir! have a little, a 
very little discretion. You have been 
here since eleven; I marked the clock. 
It was not full five minutes after eleven, 
when you came in, —it’s now past one. 
Two mortal hours, — and you ask me if you 
may return this evening ; and I reply, sir, 
distinctly, No! Is that intelligible? I say 
— No!” As he spoke he turned away, and 
the curate, covered with shame and confu- 
sion, hastened out of the room, and down 
the stairs, and out into the open air, dread- 
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ing lest he should meet ony one, and actual- 
ly terrified at the thought of being seen. 
He plunged into the thickest of the shrub- 
beries, and it was with a sense of relief he 
heard from a child that his sister had gone 
home some time before, and left word for 
him to follow her.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CURATE CROSS-EXAMINED. 


Wuen the party returned from the pic- 
nic, it was to find Colonel Bramleigh very 
ill. Some sort of fit the doctor called it — 
not apoplexy nor epilepsy, but something 
that seemed to combine features of both. 
It had, he thought, been produced by a 
shock of some sort, and L’Estrange, who 
had last been with him before his seizure, 
Was summoned to impart the condition in 
which he had found him, and whatever 
might serve to throw light on the attack. 

f the curate was nervous and excited 
by the tidings that reached him of the colo- 
nel’s state, the examination to which he 
was submitted served little to restore calm 
to his system. Question after question 
poured in. Sometimes two or three would 
speak together, and all—except Ellen — 
accosted him in a tone that seemed half to 
make him chargeable with the whole calami- 
ty. When asked to tell of what they had 
been conversing, and that he mentioned how 
Colonel Bramleigh had adverted to matters 
of faith and belief, Marion, in a whisper loud 
enough to be overheard, exclaimed; “ I was 
sure of it. It was one of those priestly in- 
discretions ; he would come talking to papa 
about what he calls his soul’s health, and in 
this way brought on the excitement.” 

“Did you not perceive, sir,” asked she, 
fiercely, “ that the topic was too much for 
his nerves? Did it not occur to you that 
the moment was inopportune for a very excit- 
ing subject ?” 

“* Was his manner easy and natural when 
you saw him first ?” asked Augustus. 

“Had he been reading that debate on 
Servia ?” inquired Temple. 

“ Matter enough there, by Jove, to send 
the blood to a man’s head,” cried Culduff, 
warmly. 

“I’m convinced it was all religious,” 
chimed in Marion, who triumphed merciless- 
ly over the poor parson’s confusion. “It is 
what they call ‘in season and out of sea- 
son;’ and they are true to their device, for 
no men on earth more heartily defy the dic- 
tates of tact or delicacy.” 
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“Oh, Marion, what are you saying ?” 
whispered Nelly. 

“ Tt’s no time for honied words, Ellen, in 
the presence of a heavy calamity, but I’d 
like to ask Mr. L’Estrange why, when he 
saw the danger of the theme they were dis- 
cussing, he did not try to change the topic.” 

“SoI did. I led him to talk of myself 
and my interests.” 

“ An admirable antidote to excitement, 
certainly,” muttered Culduff to Temple, who 
seemed to relish the joke intensely. 

“« You say that my father had been read- 
ing his letters — did he appear to have re- 
ceived any tidings to call for unusual anxi- 
ety ?” asked Augustus. 

“T found him —as I thought — looking 
very ill, careworn almost, when I entered. 
He had been writing, and seemed fatigued 
and exhausted. His first remark to me was, 
I remember, a mistake.” L’Estrange here 
stopped suddenly. He did not desire to re- 
peat the speech about being invited to the 
picnic. It would have been an awkward- 
ness on all sides. 

“What do you call a mistake, sir?” 
asked Marion, calmly. 

“ T mean he asked me something which a 
clearer memory would have reminded him 
not to have inquired after.” 

“This grows interesting. Perhaps you 
will enlighten us a little farther, and say 
what the blunder was.’’ 

“ Well, he asked me how it happened that 
Julia and myself were not of the picnic, for- 
getting of course that we— we had not 
heard of it.” A deep flush was now spread 
over his face and forehead, and he looked 
overwhelmed with shame. 

‘*T see it all; I see the whole thing,” saic. 
Marion, triumphantly. “It was out of the 
worldliness of the picnic sprung all the 
saintly conversation that ensued.” 

“No; the transition was more gradual,” 
said L’Estrange, smiling, for he was at last 
amused at the asperity of this cross-examina- 
tion. “Nor was there what you call any 
saintly conversation at all. A few remarks 
Colonel Bramleigh indeed made on the in- 
sufficiency of, not the church, but church- 
men, to resolve doubts and difficulties.” 

“1 heartily agree with him,” broke in 
Lord Culduff, with a smile of much intended 
significance. 

“ And is it possible; are we to believe 
that all papa’s attack was brought on by 4 
talk over a picnic ?” asked Marion. 

“T think I told you that he received many 
letters by the post, and to some of them he 
adverted as being very important and _ re- 
quiring immediate attention. One that 
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came from Rome appeared to cause him 
much excitement.” 

Marion turned away her head with an im- 
patient toss, as though she certainly was not 


going to accept this explanation as sufficient. | ] 


“J shall want a few minutes with Mr. 

L’Estrange alone in the library, if I may be 
permitted,” said the doctor, who had now en- 
tered the room after his visit to the sick 
man. 
“T hope you may be more successful than 
we have been,” whispered Marion as she 
sailed out of the room, followed by Lord 
Culduff ; and after a few words with Augus- 
tus, the doctor and L’Estrange retired to 
confer in the library. 

“ Don’t flurry me; take me quietly, doc- 
tor,” said the curate, with a piteous smile. 
“ They’ve given me such a burster over the 
deep ground that I’m completely blown. 
Do you know,” added he, seriously, “ they’ve 
cross-questioned me in a way that would im- 
ply that I am the cause of this sudden 
seizure.” 

** No, no ; they couldn’t mean that.” 

“ There’s no excuse then for the things 
Miss Bramleigh said to me.” 

“ Remember what an anxious moment it 
is; people don’t measure their expressions 
when they are frightened. When they left 
him in the morning he was in his usual 
health and spirits, and they come back to 
find him very ill— dangerously ill. That 
alone would serve to palliate any unusual 
show of eagerness. Tell me now, was he 
looking perfectly himself, was he in his ordi- 
nary spirits, when you met. him ?” 

“No; I thought him depressed, and at 
times irritable.” 

“T see; he was hasty and abrupt. He 
did not brook contradiction, perhaps ?” 

“I never went that far. If I dissented 
once or twice, I did so mildly and even 
doubtingly.” 

“Which made him more exacting, and 
more intolerant, you would say ?” 

“ Possibly it did. I remember he rated 
me rather sharply for not being contented 
with a very humble condition in life, though 
I assured him I felt no impatience at my 
lowly state, and was quite satisfied to wait 
till better should befall me. He called me 
a casuist for saying this, and hinted that all 
churchmen had the leaven of the Jesuit in 
them; but he got out of this after a while, 
and promised to write a letter in my behalf.” 

“ And which he told me you would find 
sealed and addressed on this table here. 
Here it is.” 

“How kind of him to remember me 
through all his suffering !” 
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“ He said something about it being the 
only reparation he could make you, but his 
voice was not very clear or distinct, and I 
couldn’t be sure I caught his words correct- 


“ Reparation! he owed me none.” 
“ Well, well, it is ible 1 may have 
mistaken him. One thing is plain enough : 
ou cannot give me any clue to this seizure 
yond the on that it may have been 
some tidings he received by post.” 
L’Estrange shook his head in silence, and 
after a moment said, “Is the attack seri- 


“ And is his life in danger ?” 

“ A few hours will decide that, but it 
may be days before we shall know if his 
mind will recover. Craythorpe has been 
sent for from Dublin, and we shall have his 
opinion this evening. I have no hesitation 
in saying that mine is unfavourable.” ' 

e What a dreadful thing! and how fear- 
fully sudden! I cannot conceive how he 
could have bethought him of the letter for 
me at such a moment.” 

“‘ He wrote it, he said, as you left him; 

ou had not quitted the house when he 
fi He said to me, ‘I saw I was grow- 
ing worse, I felt my confusion was gaining 
on me, and a strange co-mixture of people 
and events was occurring in my head; so I 
swept all my letters and papers into a 
drawer and locked it, wrote the few lines I 
had promised, and with my almost last 
effort of consciousness rang the bell for my 
servant.’ ” 

“But he was quite collected when he 
told you this?” 

“ Yes, it was in one of those lucid inter- 
vals when the mind shines out clear and 
brilliant ;. but the effort cost him dearly: he 
has not rallied from it since.” 

“ Has he over-worked himself; is this the 
effect of an over-exerted brain ?” 

“T’d call it rather the result of some 
wounded sensibility; he appears to have 
suffered some great reverse in ambition or 
in fortune. His tone, so far as 1 can fathom 
it, implies intense depression. After all, we 
must say he met mueh coldness here: the 
people did not visit him, there was no cour- 
tesy, no kindliness, shown him ; and though 
he seemed indifferent to it, who knows how 
he may have felt it?” 

“ I do not suspect he gave any ——— 
ment to intimacy ; he seemed to me as if de- 
clining acquaintance with the neighbour- 


“ Ay; but it was in resentment, I opine; 
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but you ought to know best. You were 


constantly here ?” 
“ Yes, very foqpensy ; but I am not an 
observant person ; the little details 


which convey a whole narrative to others 
are utterly lost upon me.” 
The doctor smiled. It was an expression 


that appeared to say he concu in the 
cruate’s version of his own nature. 

“Tt is these small gifts of combining, 
arranging, sifting, and testing, that we doc- 
tors have to cultivate,” said he, as he took 
his hat. “The patient the most r to 
be exact and truthful will, in spite of him- 


self, mislead and misguide us. There isa 
strange bend ig wd a par nature, 
against sincerity, that will in itself 
even at the oan al life itself. Ye ane the 
physician of the soul, sir ; but take my word 
for it, you might get many a shrewd hint 
and many a useful suggestion from us, the 
meaner workmen, who only deal with 
nerves and arteries.” 

As he wended his solitary road home- 
wards, L’Estrange pondered thoughtfull 
over the doctor’s words. He had no ri | 
he well knew, to be reminded of his igno- 
rance of mankind; but here was a new view 
of it, and it seemed immeasurable. 

On the whole he was a sadder man than 
usual on that day. The world around him, 
that narrow circle whose diameter was per- 
haps a dozen miles or so, was very sombre 
in its colouring. He had left sickness and 
sorrow in a house where he had hitherto 
only seen festivity and pleasure; and worse 
again as regarded himself, he had carried 
away none of those kindlier sympathies and 
friendly feelings which were wont to greet 


The Asyssmnran Kine: 


Imp.— The Times newspaper, under date 
January 4, says “his descent from King 
Solomon has not been questioned.” Shaks- 
pere has instructively traced the dust of 
Cesar to a bung-hole ; but the blood of Sol- 
omon in the veins of that imp Theodore ? 





THEODORE | To what base purposes, 
apart, however, one would be glad to know 
the precise channel of descent by which it 
flows; and also to learn if the Hebrew 
nation have preserved authentic records of 


any other descendants of King eam - 
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him at the great house. Were they soally 
then pth to him? and if so, why so 
There isa moral: chill in the sense of es- 
trangement from those we have lived with 
on terms of friendship, that, like the shudder 
that precedes ague, seems to threaten that 
worse will follow. Julia would see where 
the mischief lay had she been in his place. 
Julia would have read the mystery, if there 
were a mystery, from end to end; but he, 
he felt it, he had no powers of observation, 
no quickness, no tact; he saw nothing that 
lay beneath the surface, nor, indeed, much 
that was on the surface. All that he knew 
was, that at the moment when his future 
was more uncertain than ever, he found 
himself more. isolated and friendless than 
ever he remembered to have been. The 
only set-off against all this sense of deser- 
tion was the letter which Colonel Bram- 
leigh bad written in his behalf, and which 
he had remembered to write as he lay suf- 
fering on his sick bed. He had told the 
doctor where to find it, and said it lay 
sealed and directed.. The address was there, 
but no seal. It was placed in an open en- 
velope, on which was written “Favoured 
by the Rev. G. L’Estrange.” Was the 
omission of the seal accident or intention ? 
Most probably intention, because he spoke 
of having sealed it. And yet that might 
have been a mere phrase to imply that the 
letter was finished. Such letters were 
probably in most cases either open, or only 
closed after being read by him who bore 
them. Julia would know this. Julia would 
be able to clear up this point, thought he, as 
he pondered and plodded homeward. 


indeed! Joking 
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CAHPTER XxXIv. 
THE WILLINGFORD BULL. 


Patras left London by a night mail 
train on Easter Sunday, and found himself 
at the Willingford Bull about half an hour 
after midnight. Lord Chiltern was up and 
waiting for him, and supper was on the table. 
The Willingford Bull was an English inn of 
the old stamp, which had now, in these lat- 
ter years of railway travelling, ceased to 
have a road business,— for there were no 
travellers on the road, and but little posting, 
— but had acquired a new trade as a dépdt 
for hunters and hunting men. The land- 
lord let out horses and kept hunting stables, 
and the house was generally filled from the 
beginning of November till the middle of 
April. Then it became a desert in the sum- 
mer, and no guests were seen there, till the 
pink coats flocked down again into the shires. 

“ How many days do you mean to give 
us ?” said Lord Chiltern, as he helped his 
friend to a devilled leg of a turkey. 

“T must go back on Wednesday,” said 
Phineas. 

“That means Wednesday night. I'll tell 
you. what we'll do. We've the Cottesmore 
tomorrow. Weill get into Tailby’s country 
on Tuesday, and Fitzwilliam will be onlv 
twelve miles off on Wednesday. We shall 
be rather short of horses.” 

“ Pray don’t le me put you out. I can 
hire something here, I suppose ?” 

“You won’t put me out at all. There'll 
be three between us each day, and we'll run 
our luck. The horses have gone on to Em- 
pingham for to-morrow. Tailby is rather a 
way off, — at Somerby ; but we’ll manage it. 
If the worst comes to the worst, we can get 
back to Stamford by rail. On Wednesday 
we shall have everything very comfortable. 
They’re out beyond Stilton and will draw 
home our way. I’ve planned itall out. I've 
a trap with a fast stepper, and if we start to- 
morrow at half-past nine, we shall be in 
plenty of time. You shall ride Meg Mer- 
rilies, and if she don’t carry you, you may 
shoot her.” 

“Ts she one of the pulling ones? ” 

“ She is heavy in hand if you are heavy 
at her, but leave her mouth alone and she'll 
go like flowing water. You'd better not 
ride more in a crowd than you can help. 
Now, what'll you drink ? ” 

They sat up half the night smoking and 
talking, and Phineas learned more about 
Lord Chiltern then than ever he had learned 
before. There was brandy and water be- 
fore them, but neither of them drank. 
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Lord Chiltern, indeed, had a pint of beer 
by his side from which he sipped occasion- 
ally. “I’ve taken to beer,” he said, ‘as 
being the best drink going. When a man 
hunts six days a week he can afford to drink 
beer. I’m on an allowance, — three pints a 
day. That’s not toomuch?” 

“ And you drink nothing else ?” 

“ Nothing when I’m alone, — except a 
little cherry-brandy when I’m out. I never 
cared for drink ; — never in my life. I do 
like excitement, and have been less careful 
than I ought to have been as to what it has 
come from. I could give up drink to-mor- 
row, without a struggle, — if it were worth 
my while to make up my mind to do it. 
And it’s the same with gambling. I never 
do gamble now, because Ten got no money ; 
but I own I like it better than any thing in 
the world. While you are at it, there is 
life in it.” 

“ You should take to politics, Chiltern.” 

“ And I would have done so, but m 
father would not help me. Never mind, 
we will not talk about him. How does 
Laura get on with her husband ?” 

“ Very happily, I should say.” 

“‘ T don’t believe it,” said Lord Chiltern. 
“ Her temper is too much like mine to 
allow her to be happy with such a log of 
wood as Robert Kennedy. It is such men 
as he who drives me out of the pale of de- 
cent life. If that is decency, I’d sooner be 
indecent. You mark my words. They’ll 
come to grief. She'll never be able to 
stand it.” 

“ T should think she had her own way in 
everything,” said Phineas. 

“No, no. Though he’s a prig, he’s a 
man ; and she will not find it easy to drive 
him.” 

“ But she may bend him.” 

“ Not an inch ;—that is if I understand 
his character. I suppose you see a good 
deal of them?” 

“ Yes, — pretty well. I’m not there so 
often as I used to be in the Square.” 

“ You get sick of it, I suppose. I should. 
Do you see my father often ?” 

“ Only occasionally. He is always very 
civil when I do see him.” 

“ He is the very pink of civility when he 
pleases, but the most unjust man I ever 
met.” 

«“ T should not have thought that.” 

“ Yes, he is,” said the Earl’s son, “ and 
all from lack of judgment to discern the 
truth. He makes up his mind to a thing on 
insufficient proof, and then nothing will 
turn him. He thinks well of you, — would 
probably believe your word on any indiffer- 
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ent subject without thought of a doubt; 
but if you were to tell him that I didn’t get 
drunk every night of my life and spend 
most of my time in thrashing policemen, he 
would not believe you. He would smile 
incredulously and make you a little bow. 
I can see him do it.” 

“ You are too hard on him, Chiltern.” 

‘“‘ He has been too hard on me, I know. 
Is Violet Effingham still in Grosvenor 
Place ?” 

“No; she’s with Lady Baldock.” 

“ That old grandmother of evil has come 
to town, — has she? Poor Violet! When 
we were young together we used to have 
such fun about that old woman!” 

“ The old woman is an ally of mine now,” 
said Phineas. 

“You make allies everywhere. You 
know Violet Effingham, of course ?” 

“Oh yes. I know her.” 

“ Don’t you think her very charming,” 
said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Exceedingly charming.” 

“Thave asked that girl to marry me 
three times, and I shall never ask her 
again. There is a point beyond which a 
man shouldn’t go. There are many reasons 
why it would be a good marriage. In the 
first place, her money would be serviceable. 
Then it would heal matters in our family, 
for my father is as prejudiced in her favour 
as he is against me. And I love her dearly. 
I’ve loved her all my life, —since I used to 
buy cakes for her. But I shall never ask 
her again.” 

“T would if I were you,” said Phineas, 
—hardly knowing what it might be best 
for him to say. 

“No; I never will. But I'll tell you 
what. I shall get into some desperate 
scrape about her. Of course she’ll marry, 
and that soon. Then I shall make a fool 
of myself. When I hear that she is en- 
gaged I shall go and quarrel with the man, 
and kick him,—or get kicked. All the 
world will turn against me, and I shall be 
called a wild beast.” 

“ A dog in the manger is what you should 
be ealled.” 

“ Exactly ; — but how is a man to help 
it? If you loved a girl, could you see 
another man take her?” Phineas remem- 
bered of course that he had lately come 
through this ordeal. “It is as though he 
were to come and put his hand upon me, 
and wanted my own heart out of me. 
Though I have no property in her at all, no 
right to her, — though she never gave me a 
word of encouragement, it is as though she 
were the most private thing in the world to 
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me. I should be half mad, and in my mad- 
ness I could not master the idea that I was 
being robbed. I should resent it as a per- 
sonal interference.” 

“TI suppose it will come to that if you 
give her up yourself,” said Phineas. 

“Tt is no question of giving up. Of 
course I cannot make her marry me. 
Light another cigar, old fellow.” 

Phineas, as he lit the other cigar, remem- 
bered that he owed a certain duty in this 
matter to Lady Laura. She had commis- 
sioned him to persuade her brother that his 
suit with Violet Effingham would not be 
ee if he could only restrain himself 
in his mode of conducting it. Phineas was 
disposed to do his duty, although he felt it 
to be very hard that he should be called 
upon to be eloquent against his own inter- 
est. He had been thinking for the last 
quarter of an hour how he must bear him- 
self if it might turn out that he should be 
the man whom Lord Chiltern was resolved 
to kick. He looked at his friend and _ host, 
and became aware that a kicking-match 
with such a one would not be pleasant 
pastime. Nevertheless, he would be happy 
enough to be subject to Lord Chiltern’s 
wrath for such a reason. He would do his 
duty by Lord Chiltern; and then, when 
that had been adequately done, he would, 
if oceasion served, fight a battle for him- 
self. 
“ You are too sudden with her, Chiltern,” 
he said, after a pause. 

“ What do you mean by too sudden?” 
said Lord Chiltern, almost angrily. 

“ You frighten her by being so impetu- 
ous. You rush at her as though you want- 
ed to conquer her by a single blow.” 

“ So I do.” 

“ You should be more gentle with her. 
You should give her time: to find out 
whether she likes you or not.” 

“ She has known me all her life, and has 
found that out long ago. Not but what 
you are right. I know you are right. 
Only you can’t alter a man’s nature. If I 
were you, and had your skill in pleasing, 
I should drop soft words into her ear till I 
had caught her. But I have no gifts in 
that way. I am as awkward as a pig at what 
is called flirting. And I have an accursed 
pride which stands in my ownlight. If she 
were in this house this moment, and if I 
knew she were to be had for asking, I 
don’t think I could bring myself to ask 
again. But we'll go to bell t’s half-past 
two, and we must be off at half-past nine, 
if we’re to be at Exton Park gates at 
eleven.” : 
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Phineas, as he went tairs, assured 
himself that he had done his duty. If there 
ever should come to be anything between 
him and Violet Effingham, Lord Chiltern 
might quarrel with him, — might probably 
attempt that kicking encounter to which 
allusion had been made,—but nobody 
could justly say that he had not behaved 
honourably to his friend. 

On the next morning there was a bustle 
and a scurry, as there always is on such oc- 
casions, and the two men got off about ten 
minutes after time. But Lord Chiltern 
drove hard, and they reached the meet be- 
fore the master had moved off. They had 
a fair day’s sport with the Cottesmore ; and 
Phineas, though he found that Meg Mer- 
rilies did require a good deal of riding, went 
through his day’s work with credit. He 
had been riding since he was a child, as is 
the custom with all boys in Munster, and 
had an Irishman’s natural aptitude for 
jumping. When they got ba:k to the Wil- 
lingford Bull he felt please? with the day 
and rather proud of himself. “It wasn’t 
fast, you know,” said Chiltern, “and I 
don't call that a stiff country. Besides, 
Meg is very handy when you've got her out 
of the crowd. You shall ride Bonebreaker 
to morrow at Somerby, and you'll find that 
better fun.” ' 

“‘Bonebreaker? Haven’t I heard you 
say he rushes like mischief ?” 

“ Well, he does rush. But, by George ! 
you want a horse to rush in that country. 
When you have to go right through four or 
five feet of stiff green wood. like a bullet 
through a target, you waut a little force, 
or you're apt to be left up a tree.” 

“ And what do you ride?” 

“A brute I never put my leg on yet. 
He was sent down to Wilcox here, out of 
Lincolnshire, because they couldn’t get 
anybody to ride him there. They say he 

oes with his head ap in the air, and won’t 
ook at a fence that isn’t as high as his 
breast. But I think he’lldo here. I never 
saw a better made beast, or one with more 
wer. Do you look at his shoulders. 

e’s to be had for seventy pounds, and these 
are the sort of horses I like to buy.” 

in they dined alone, and fait Chil- 
tern explained to Phineas that he rarely 
associated with the men of either of the 
hunts in which he rode. “ There isa set 
of fellows down here who are poison to me, 
and there is another set, and I am poison 
to them. Everybody is very civil, as you 
see, but I have no associates. And grad- 
ually I am getting to have a reputation as 
though I were the devil himself. I think I 
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shall come out next year dressed entirely 
in black.” 

“ Are you not wrong to give way to that 
kind of thing? ” 

“What the deuce am I to do? I can’t 
make civil little speeches. When once a 


-|man gets a reputation as an ogre, it is the 


most difficult thing in the world to drop it. 
I could have a score of men here every 
day if I liked it, — my title would do that 
for me ; — but they would be men I should 
loathe,.and I should be sure to tell them so, 
even though [ did not mean it. Bone- 
breaker, and the new horse, and another, 
went on at twelve to-day. You must ex- 
pect hard work to-morrow, as I daresay we 
shan’t be home before eight.” 

The next day’s meet was in Leicester- 
shire, not far from Melton, and they start- 
ed early. Phineas, to tell the truth of 
him, was rather afraid of Bonebreaker, and 
looked forward to the probability of an ac- 
cident. He had neither wife nor child, and 
nobo'ly had a better right to risk his neck. 
“ We'll put a gag on ’im,” said the groom, 
“and you'll ride ‘im in a ring,—so that 
you may wellnigh break his jaw ; but he is 
a rum un, sir.” “I'll do my best,” said 
Phineas. “ He'll take all that,” said the 
groom. “Just let him have his own way 
at everything,” said Lord Chiltern, as the 
moved away from the meet to Pickwe 
Gorse; “ and if you'll only sit on his back 
he'll carry you through as safe as a church.” 
Phineas could not help thinking that the 
counsels of the master and of the 
were very different. “My idea is,” con- 
tinued Lord Chiltern, “that in hunting you 
should always avoid a crowd. I don’t think 
a horse is worth riding that will go in a 
crowd. It’s just like yachting ; — you should 
have plenty of sea-room. If you're to pull 
your fee up at every fence till somebody 
else is over, I think you’d better come out 
on a donkey.” And so they went away to 
Pickwell Gorse. 

There were over two hundred men out, 
and Phineas began to think that it might 
not be so easy to get out of the crowd. A 
crowd in a fast run no doubt quickly be- 
comes sinall by degrees and beautifully less ; 
but it is very difficult, especially for a 
stranger, to free himself from the rush 
at the first start. Lord Chiltern’s horse 
plunged about so violently, as they stood on 
the little hill-side looking down’ upon the 
cover, that he was obliged to take him toa 
distance, and Phineas followed him. “If 
he breaks down wind,” said Lord Chiltern, 
“ we can’t be better than we are here. If he 
goes up wind, he must turn before long, and 
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we shall be all rig As he spoke an old 
hound opened true and sharp,—an old 
hound whom all the pack believed, — and 
in a moment there was no doubt that the 
fox had been found. “ There are not above 
eight or nine acres in it,” said Lord Chil- 
tern, “and he can’t hang long. Did you 
ever see such an uneasy brute as this in 
your life? But I feel certain he'll go well 
when he gets away.” 

Phineas was too much occupied with his 
own horse to think much of that on which 
-Lord Chiltern was mounted. Bonebreaker, 
the very moment that he heard the old 
hound’s note, stretched out his head, and 
put his mouth upon the bit, and began to 
tremble in every muscle. “He's a great 
-deal more anxious for it than you and I 
are,” said Lord Chiltern. “I see they’ve 
given yon that gag. But don’t you ride 
him on it till he wants it. Give him lots of 
room, and he’ll go in the snaffle.” All 
which caution made Phineas think that any 
insurance office would charge very dear on 
his life at the present moment. 

The fox took two rings of the gorse, and 
then he went, — up wind. “ It’s not.a.vix- 
en, Ill swear,” said Lord Chiltern. .“ A 
vixen in cub never went away like that yet. 
Now then, Finn, my boy, keep to the right.” 
And Lord Chiltern, with the horse out of 
Lincolnshire, went away across the brow of 
the hill, leaving the hounds to the left, and 
selected, as his point of exit into the next 
field, a stiff rail, which, had there been an 
accident, must have put a very wide mar- 

in of ground between the rider and his 

orse. “Go hard at your fences, and then 
you'll fall clear,” he had said to Phineas. I 
don’t think, however, that he would have 
ridden at.the rail as he did, but that there 
was no help for him. “The brute began in 
his own way, and carried on after in the same 
fashion through,” he said afterwards. 
Phineas took the fence a little lower down, 
and what it was at which he rode he never 
knew. Bonebreaker sailed over it, what- 
ever it was, and he soon found himself by 
his friend’s side. 

The ruck of the men were lower down 
than our two heroes, and there were others | 
far away to the left, and others, again, who | 
had been at the end of the gorse, and were 
now behind. Our friends were not near 
the hounds, not within two fields of them, 
‘but the hounds were below them, and | 
therefore could be seen. “ Don't be ina 
hurry, and they'll be round upon us,” Lord 
Chiltern said. “ How the deuce is one to 
help being in a hurry ? ” said Phineas, who 


” 
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er with a snaffle, but had already begun to 
feel that Bonebreaker cared nothing for 
that weak instrument. “By George, I 
should like to change with you,” said Lord 
Chiltern. The Lincolnshire horse was go- 
ing along with his head very low, boring as 
he oped, but throwing his neck up at 
his fences, just when he ought to have kept 
himself steady. After this, though Phineas 
kept near Lord Chiltern throughout the 
run, they were not again near enough to 
exchange words; and, indeed, they had but 
little breath for such p eC. 

Lord Chiltern rode still a little in ad- 
vance, and Phineas, knowing his friend’s 
partiality for solitude when taking his 
fences, kept a little to his left. 5 le 
to find that Bonebreaker knew pretty well 
what he was about. As for not using the 

rein, that was impossible. When a 
orse puts out what strength he has against 
a man’s arm, a2 man must put out what 
stre he has against the horse’s mouth. 
But Bonebreaker was cunning, and had had 
a rein on before. He contraeted his 
By = tag and bent out his jaw there, till he 
had settled it to his mind, and then went 
away atter his own fashion. He seemed to 
have a passion for smashing through big, 
high-grown ox-fences, and by degrees his 
. came to feel that if there was nothing 
worse coming, the fun was not bad. 

The fox ran up wind for a couple of 
miles or so, as Lord Chiltern had prophe- 
sied, and then turned,— not to the right, 
as would best have served him and Phineas, 
but to the left,— so that they were forced 
to make their way through the ruck of 
horses before they could place themselves 
again. Phineas found himself crossing a 
road, in and out of it, before he knew 
where he was, and for a while he lost sight 


eof Lord Chiltern, But in truth he was 


leading now, whereas Lord Chiltern had 
led before. The two horses having been to- 
gether all the morning, and on the previous 
day, were willing enough to remain in com- 
y, if they were allowed to.do so. They 
both crossed the road, not very far from 
each other, going in and out amidst a crowd 
of horses, and before | were again 
placed well, now having the hunt on their 
right, whereas hitherto it had been on their 
leh. They went over lange pasture fields, 
and Phineas began to think that as long as 
Bonebreaker would be able to go through 
the thick grown-up hedges, all would 
right. Now and again he came to a cut 


fence, a fence that had been cut and laid, 
and these were not so pleasant. Force was 





owas doing his very best to ride Bonebreak- 


not sufficient for them, and they admitted 
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of a mistake. But the horse, though he 
would rush at them unpleasantly, took 
them when they came without touching 
them. It might be all right yet, — unless 
the beast should tire with him; and then, 
‘Phineas thought, a misfortune might proba- 
bly occur. e remembered, as he flew 
over one such impediment, that he rode a 
stone heavier than his friend. At the end of 

. forty-five minutes Bonebreaker also might 
become aware of the fact. 

The hounds were running well in sight to 
their right, and Phineas began to feel some 
of that pride which a man indulges when he 
becomes aware that he has taken his place 
comfertably, has left the squad behind, and 
is going well. There were men nearer the 
hounds than he was, “ut he was near enough 
even for ambition. There had already been 
enough of the run to make him sure that it 
would be a “good thing,” and enough to 
make him aware also that probably it might 
be too good. When arun is over, men are 
very apt to regret the termination, who a 
minute or two before were anxiously long- 
ing that the hounds might pull down their 
game. To finish well is everything in hunt- 
ing. To have led for over an hour is noth- 
ing, let the pace and country have been 
what they might, if you fall away during the 
last half mile. Therefore it is that those be- 
hind hope that the fox may make this or 
that cover, while the forward men long to 
see him turned over in every field. To ride 
to hounds is very glorious; but to have rid- 
den to hounds is more glorious still. They had 
now crossed another road, and a larger one, 
and had got into a somewhat closer country. 

The fields were not so big, and the fences were 
not so high. Phineas got a moment to look 
about him, and saw Lord Chiltern riding with- 
out hiscap. He was very red in the face, and 
his eyes seemed to glare, and he was tugging at 
his horse with all his might. But the animal 
seemed still to go with perfect command of 
strength, and Phineas had too much work 
on his own hands to think of offering Quix- 
otic assistance to any one else. He saw 
some one, a farmer, as he thought, speak to 
Lord Chiltern as they rode close together; 
but Chiltern only shook his head and pulled 
at his horse. 

There were brooks in those parts. The 
river Eye forms itself thereabouts, or some 
of its tributaries do so ; and these tributaries, 
though small as rivers, are considerable to 
men on one side who are called by the exi- 
gencies of the occasion to place themselves 
quickly on the other. Phineas knew noth- 


ing of these brooks; but Bonebreaker had 
gone gallantly over two, and now that 
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there came a third in the way, it was to be 
hoped that he might go gallantly over that 
also. Phineas, at any rate, had no power to 
decide otherwise. As long as the brute 
would go straight with him he could sit him; 
but he had long given up the idea of having 
a will of his own. Indeed, till he was within 
twenty yards of the brook, he did not see 
that it was larger than the others. He 
looked round, and there was Chiltern close 
to him, still fighting with his horse ;— but 
the farmer had turned away. He thought 
that Chiltern nodded to him, as much 
as to tell him to go on. On he went 
at any rate. The brook, when he came 
to it, seemed to be a huge black hole, 
yawning beneath him. The banks were 
quite steep, and just where he was to take 
off there was an ugly stump. It was too 
late to think of anything. He stuck his 
knees against his saddle, —.and in a moment 
was on the other side. The brute, who had 
taken off a yard before the stump, knowing 
well the danger of striking it with his foot, 
came down with a grunt, and did, I think, 
begin to feel the weight of that extra stone. 
Phineas, as soon as he was safe, looked back, 
and there was Lord Chiltern’s horse in the 
very act of his spring, — higher up the rivu- 
let, where it was even b er. t that dis- 
tance Phineas could see that Lord Chiltern 
was wild with rage against the beast. But 
whether he wished to take the leap or 
wished to avoid it, there was no choice left 
to him. The animal rushed at the brook, 
and in a moment the horse and horseman 
were lost to sight. It was well then that 
that extra stone should tell, as it enabled 
Phineas to arrest his horse and to come back 
to his friend. 

The Lincolnshire horse had chested the 
further bank, and of course had fallen 
back into the stream. When Phineas got 
down he found that Lord Chiltern was 
wedged in between the horse and the bank, 
which was better, at any rate, than being 
under the horse in the water. “ All right, 
old fellow,” he said, with a smile, when he 
saw Phineas. “ You go on ; it’s too good to 
lose.” But he was very pale, and seemed to 
be quite helpless where S lay. The horse 
did not move, — and never did move again. 
He had smashed his shoulder to pieces against 
a stump on the bank, and was afterwards shot 
on that very spot. 

When Phineas got down he found that 
there was but little water where the horse 
lay. The depth of the stream had been on 
the side from which they had taken off, and 
the thick black mud lay within a foot of the 
surface, close to the bank against which 
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Lord Chiltern was propped. “ That’s the 
worst one I ever was on,” said Lord ‘Chil- 
tern; “ but I think he’s gruclled now.” 

“ Are you hurt?” 

“ Well; —I fancy there is something 
amiss. I can’t move my arms, and I catch 
my breath. My legs are all right if I could 
get away from this accursed brute.” 1 

“T told you so,” said the farmer, coming 
and looking down upon them from the bank. 
“T told you so, but you wouldn’t be said.” 
Then he too got down, and between them 
both they extricated Lord Chiltern from his 
position, and got him on to the bank. 

“ That ’un’s a dead ’un,” said the farmer, 
pointing to the horse. 

“So much the better,” said his lordship. 
“ Give us a drop of sherry, Finn.” 

He had broken his collar-bone and three 
of his ribs. They got a farmer’s trap from 
Wissindine and took him into Oakham. 
When there, he insisted on being taken on 
through Stamford to the Willingford Bull 
before he would have his bones set, — pick- 
ing up, however, a surgeon at Stamford. 
Phineas remained with him for a couple of 
days, losing his run with the Fitzwilliams 
and a day at the potted = and became 
very fond of his patient as he sat by his bed- 
side. 

“ That was a good run though, wasn’t 
it?” said Lord Chiltern as Phineas took 
his leave. “ And, by George, Phineas, you 
rode -‘Bonebreaker so well, that you shall 
have him as often as you'll come down. I 
don’t know how it is, but you Irish fellows 
always ride.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MR. TURNBULL’S CARRIAGE STOPS THE 
WAY. 


Wuen Phineas got back to London, a 
day after his time, he found that there was 
already a great political commotion in the 
metropolis. He had known that on Easter 
Monday and Tuesday there was to be a 

athering of the people in favor of the bal- 
ot, and that on Wednesday there was to 
be a procession with a petition which Mr. 
Turnbull was to receive from the hands of 
the people on Primrose Hili. It had been 
at first intended that Mr. Turnbull should 
receive the petition at the door of West- 
minster Hall on the Thursday ; but he had 
been requested by the Home Secretary to 
put aside this intention, and he had com- 
lied with the request made to him. Mr. 
ldmay was to move the second reading of 
his Reform Bill on that day, the preliminary 
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steps having been taken without any special 
notice ; but the bill of course included no 
clause in favor of the ballot; and this peti- 
tion was the consequence of that omission. 
Mr. Turnbull had smog evil consequen- 
ces, both in the House and out of it, and 
was now doing the best in his power to 
bring about the verification of his own 
prop ecies. Phineas, who reached his lodg- 
ings late on the Thursday, found that the 
town had been in a state of ferment for three 
days, that on the Wednesday forty or fifty 
thousand persons had been collected at Prim- 
rose Hill, and that the police had been forced 
to interfere, — and that worse was expected 
on the Friday. Though Mr. Turnbull had 
yielded to the Government as to receiving 
the petition, the crowd was resolved that 
they would see the petition carried into the 
House. It was argued that the Govern- 
ment would have done better to have re- 
frained from interfering as to the previously 
intended arrangement. It would have been 
easier to deal with a procession than with a 


mob of men = oe without any 
semblage of form. Mr. Mildmay had been 
asked to postpone the second reading of his 


bill; but the request had come from his o 
ponents, and he would not yield to it. He 
said it would be a bad expedient to close 
Parliament from fear of the people. Phin- 
eas found at the Reform Club on the Thurs- 
day evening that members of the House of 
Commons were requested to enter on the 
Friday by the door usually used by the 
peers, and to make their way thence to 
their own House. He found that his land- 
lord, Mr. Bunce, had been out with the 

ple during the entire three days; — and 
Mire Bunce, with a flood of tears, 
Phineas to interfere as to the Friday. 
“ He’s that headstrong that he’ll be took if 
anybody’s took ; and they say that all West- 
minster is to be lined with soldiers.” Phin- 
eas on the Friday morning did have some 
conversation with his landlord ; but his first 
work on reaching London was to see Lord 
Chiltern’s friends, and tell them of the ac- 
cident. 

The Committee sat on the 
Thursday, and he ought to have been there. 
His absence, however, was unavoidable, as 
he could not have left his friend’s bed-side so 
soon after the accident. On the Wednes- 
day he had written to Lady Laura, and on 
the Thursday evening he went first to Port- 
man Square and then to Grosvenor Place. 

“Of course he will kill himself some 
day,” said the Earl, — with a tear, however, 
in each eye. 

“T hope not, my Lord. He is a magnifi- 
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cent horseman ; but accidents of course will 
happen.” 

“How many of his bones are there not 
broken, I wonder?” said the father. “It 
is useless to talk, of course. You think he 
is not in danger.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T should fear that he would be so liable 
to inflammation.” 

‘- The doctor says that there is none. He 
has been taking an enormcus deal of exer- 
cise,” said Phineas, “ and drinking no wine. 
All that is in his favour.” 
rm * ae does he drink, then?” asked the 

arl. 

“Nothing. I rather think, my Lord, you 
are mistaken a little about his habits. I 
don’t fancy he ever drinks unless he is pro- 
voked to do it.” 

“Provoked! Could anything provoke 
you to make a brute of vous? But I 
am glad that he is in no danger. If you 
hear of him, let me know how he goes on.” 

Lady Laura was of course full of concern. 
“TI wanted to go down to him,” she said, 
“but Mr. Kennedy thought that there was 
no occasion.” 

“ Nor is there any ; —I mean in regard to 
danger. He is very solitary there.” 

“ You must go to him again. Mr. Ken- 
nedy will not ‘et me go unless I can sa 
that there is danger.- He seems to thin 
that because Oswald has had accidents be- 
fore, it is nothing. Of course I cannot 
leave London without his leave.” 

“Your brother makes very little of it, 
you know.” 

“ Ah!—he would make little of anything. 
But if I were ill he would be in London by 
the first train.” 

“ Kennedy would let you go if you asked 
him.” 

“‘ But he advises me not to go. He says 
my duty does not require it, unless Oswald 
be in danger. Don’t you know, Mr. Finn, 
how hard it is for a wife not to take advice 
when it is so given?” This she said, within 
six months of her marriage, to the man who 
had been her husband’s rival ! 

Phineas asked her whether Violet had 
heard the news, and learned that she was 
still ignorant of it. “I got your letter only 
this morning, and I have not seen her,” said 
Lady Laura. “ Indeed, I am so angry with 
her that I hardly wish to sce her.” Thurs- 
day was Lady Baldock’s night, and Phineas 
went from Grosvenor Place to Berkeley 

uare. There he saw Violet, and found 


that she had heard of the accident. 
“ T am so glad to see you, Mr. Finn,” she 
“ Do tell me; — is it much ?” 


said. 
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“ Much in inconvenience, certainly ; but 
not much in danger.” 

“] think Laura was so unkind not to send . 
me word! I only heard it just now. Did 
you see it?” 

“ T was close to him, and helped him up. 
The horse jumped into a river with him, and 
crushed him up against the bank.” 

“ How lucky that you should* be there ! 
Had you jumped the river ? ” 

“ Yes; — almost unintentionally, for my 
horse was rushing so that I could not hold 
him. Chiltern was riding a brute that no 
one should have ridden. No one will 
again.” ‘ 

“ Did he destroy himself?” 

“He had to be killed afterwards. 
broke his shoulder.” 

“ How very lucky that you should have 
been near him,—and again, how lucky 
that you should not have been hurt yourself.” 

“Tt was not likely that we should both 
come to grief at the same fence.” 

“ But it might have been you. And you 
think there is no danger ?” 

“ None whatever, — if I may believe the 
doctor. His hunting is done for this year, 
and he will be very desolate. I shall go 
down again to him in a few days, and try to 
bring him up to town.” 

“Do;—do. If he is laid up in his father’s 
house, his father must see him.” Phineas 
had not looked at the matter in that light; 
but he thought that Miss Effingham might 
probably be right. 

Early on the next morning he saw Mr. 
Bunce, and used all his eloquence to keep 
that respectable member of society at home, 
but in vain. “ What good do you expect 
to do, Mr. Bunce ?” he said, with perhaps 
some little tone of authority in his voice. 

“ To carry my point,” said Bunce. 

“ And what is your point ?” 

“« My present point is the ballot, as a part 
of the Government measure.” 

“ And you expect to carry that by going 
out into the streets with all the roughs o 
London, and putting yourself in direct op- 

ition to the authority of the magistrates ? 
Do you really believe that the ballot will 
become the law of the land any sooner be- 
cause you incur this danger and inconve- 
nience ? ” 

“ Look here, Mr. Finn; I don’t believe 
the sea will become any fuller because the 
Piddle runs into it out of the Dorsetshire 
fields; but I do believe that the waters from 
all the countries is what makes the ocean. 
I shall help ; and it’s my duty to help.” 

“ Tt’s your duty, as a respectable citizen, 
with a wife and family, to stay at home.” 


He 
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“If everybody with a wife and family was 
to say so, there’d be none there but roughs, 
and then where should we be? What 
would the Government people say to us 
then ? If every man with a wife and fami- 
ly was to show hisself in the streets to-night, 
we should have the ballot before Parliament 
breaks up, and if none of ’em don’t do it, 
we shall never have the ballot. Ain’t that 
so?” Phineas, who intended to be honest, 
was not prepared to dispute the assertion on 
the spur of the moment. “If that’s so,” 
said Bunce, triumphantly, “a man’s duty’s 
clear enough. He ought to go, though he’d 
two wives and families.” And he went. 

The petition was to be presented at six 
o'clock, but the crowd, who collected to see 
it carried into Westminster Hall, began to 
form itself by noon. It was said after- 
wards that many of the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palace Yard and the Bridge 
were filled with soldiers ; but if so, the men 
did not show themselves. Inthe course of 
the evening three or four companies of the 
Guards in St. James’s Park did show them- 
selves, and had some rough work to do, for 
many of the people took themselves away 
from Westminster by that route. The po- 
lice, who were very numerous in Palace 
Yard, had a hard time of it all the after- 
noon, and it was said afterwards that it 
would have been much better to have al- 
lowed the petition to have been brought up 
by the procession on Wednesday. A pro- 
cession, let it be who it will that proceeds, 
has in it, of its own nature, something of 
order. But now there was no order. The 
petition, which was said to fill fifteen cabs, 
— though the absolute sheets of signatures 
were carried into the House by four men, 
— was being dragged about half the day, 
and it certainly would have been impossible 
for a member to have made his way into 
the House through Westminster Hall be- 
tween the hours of four and six. To effect 
an entrance at all they were obliged to 
round at the back of the Abbey, as all the 

ace round St. Margaret’s Church and 
yt monument were filled with the 
crowd. Parliament Street was quite impas- 
sable at five o’clock, and there was no traf- 
fic across the bridge from that hour till after 
eight. As the evening went on, the mob 
extended itself to Downing Street and the 
front of the Treasury Chambers, and before 
the night was over all the hoardings round 
the new Government offices had been pulled 
down. ‘The windows also of certain obnox- 


ious members of Parliament were broken, 
when those obnoxious members lived within 
One gentleman who unfortunately 


reach. 
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held a house in Richmond Terrace, and who 
was said to have said that the ballot was the 
resort of cowards, fared very badly ; —for 
his windows were not only broken, but his 
furniture and mirrors were destroyed by the 
stones that were thrown. Mr. Mildmay, I 
say, was much blamed. But after all, it 
may be a doubt whether the procession on 
Wednesday might not have ended worse. 
Mr. Turnbull was heard to say afterwards 
that the number of people collected would 
have been much greater. 

Mr. Mildmay moved the second reading 
of his bill, and made his speech. He made 
his speech with the knowledge that the 
Houses of Parliament were surrounded by a 
mob, and I think that the fact added to its 
efficacy. It certainly gave him an appropri- 
ate opportunity for a display which was not 
difficult. His voice faltered on two or three 
occasions, and faltered through real feel- 
ing; but this sort of feeling, though it be 
real, is at the command of orators on certain 
occasions, and does them yeoman’s service. 
Mr. Mildmay was an old man, nearly worn 
out in the service of his country, who was 
known to have been true and honest, and to 
have loved his country well, — though there 
were of course they who declared that his 
hand had been too weak for power, and 
that his services had been naught; — and 
on this evening his virtues were remem- 
bered. Once when his voice failed him the 
whole House got up and cheered. The na- 
ture of a Whig Prime Minister’s speech on 
such an occasion will be understood by most 
of my readers without further indication. 
The bill itself had been read before, and it 
was understood that no objection would be 
made to the extent of the changes provided 
in it by the liberal side of the House. The 
opposition coming from liberal members was 
to be confined to the subject of the ballot. 
And even as yet it was not known whether 
Mr. Turnbull and his followers would vote 
against the second reading, or whether 
they would take what was given, and de- 
clare their intention of obtaining the re- 
mainder on a separate motion. ‘The oppo- 
sition of a large party of Conservatives was 
a matter of certainty ; but to this party Mr. 
Mildmay did not conceive himself bound to 
offer so large an amount of argument as he 
would have given had there been at the 
moment no crowd in Palace Yard. And he 
cpa: felt that that crowd would assist 

im with bis old Tory enemies. When, in 
the last words of his speech, he declared that 
under no circumstances would he disfigure 
the close of his political career by voting for 


, the ballot,—not though the people, on 
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whose behalf he had been fighting battles all 
his life, should be there in any number to 
coerce him, — there came another round of 
applause from the opposition benches, and 
Me Daubeny began to fear that some young 
horses in his team might get loose from 
their traces. With great dignity Mr. 
Daubeny had kept aloof from Mr. Turnbull 
and from Mr. Turnbull’s tactics ; but he was 
not the less alive to the fact that Mr. Turn- 
bull, with his mob and his big petition, 
might be of considerable assistance to him 
in this present duel between himself and 
Mr. Mildmay. I think Mr. Daubeny was 
in the habit of looking at these contests as 
duels between himself and the leader on the 
other side of the House, — in which assist- 
ance from any quarter miglit be accepted if 
offered. 

Mr. Mildmay’s speech did not occupy 
much over an hour, and at half-past seven | 
Mr. Turnbull got up to reply. It was pre- 
sumed that he would do so, and not a mem- 
ber left his place, though that time of the 
day is an interesting time, and though Mr. 
Turnbull was accustomed to belong. There 
soon came to be but little ground for doubting 
what would be the nature of Mr. Turnbull’s 
vote on the second reading. * How may I 
dare,” said he, “ to accept so small a meas- 
ure of reform as this with such a message 
from the country as is now conveyed to me 
through the presence of fifty thousand of my 
countrymen, who are at this moment de- 
manding their measure of reform just be- 
yond the frail walls of this chamber? The 
right honourable gentleman has told us that 
he will never be intimidated by a concourse 
of people. Ido not know that there was 
any need that he should speak of intimida- 
tion. No one has accused the right honour- 
able gentleman of political cowardice. But, 
as he has so said, I will follow in his foot- 
steps. Neither will I be intimidated by the 
large majority which this House presented 
the other night against the wishes of the 

ple. I will support no great measure of 
reform which does not include the ballot 
among its clauses.” And so Mr. Turnbull 
threw down the gauntlet. 

Mr. Turnbull spoke for two hours, and 
then the debate was adjourned till the 
Monday. The adjournment was moved by 
an independent member, who, as was known, 
would support the Government, and at 
once received Mr. Mildmay’s assent. There 
was no great hurry with the bill, and it was 
felt that it would be well to let the ferment 
subside. Enough had been done for glo 
when Mr. Mildmay moved the second at 





ing, and quite enough in the way of de-, 
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bate, — with such an audience almost with- 
in hearing, — when Mr. Turnbull’s speech 
had been made. Then the House emptied 
itself at once. The elder, cautions mem- 
bers made their exit through the peers’ 
door. The younger men got out into the 
crowd through Westminster Hall. and were 
pushed about among the roughs for an hour 
or so. Phineas, who made his way through 
the hall with Laurence Fitzgibbon, found 
Mr. Turnbull's carriage waiting at the en- 
trance with a dozen policemen round it. 

“ T hope he won’t get home to dinner be- 
fore midnight,” said Phineas. 

“ He understands all about it,” said Lau- 
rence. ‘“ He had a good meal at three, be- 
fore he left home, and you'd find sandwiches 
and sherry in plenty if you were to search 
his carriage. He knows how to remedy the 
costs of mob popularity.” 

At that time poor Bunce was being hus- 
tled about in the crowd in the vicinity of 
Mr. Turnbull’s carriage. Phineas and Fitz- 
gibbon made their. way out, and by degrees 
worked a passage for themselves into Parlia- 
ment Street. Mr. Turnbull had been some- 
what behind them in coming down the hall, 
and had not been without a sense of enjoy- 
ment in the ovation which was being given 
to him. There can be no doubt that he was 
wrong in what he was doing. That affair of 
the carriage was altogether wrong, and did 
Mr. Turnbull much harm for many a day 
atterwards. When he got outside the door, 
where were the twelve policemen guarding 
his carriage, a great number of his admirers 
endeavoured to shake hands with him. 
Among them was the devoted Bunce. But 
the policemen seemed to think that Mr. 
Turnbull was to be guarded, even from the 
affection of his friends, and were as careful 
that he should be ushered into his carriage 
untouched, as though he had been the fa- 
vourite object of political aversion for the 
moment. Mr. Turnbull himself, when he 
began to perceive that men were crowding 
close upon the gates, and to hear the noise, 
and to feel, as it were, the breath of the mob, 
stepped on quickly into his carriage. He 
said a word or two in a loud voice. “ Thank 
you, my friends. I trust you may obtain all 
your just demands.” But he did not pause 
to speak. Indeed, he could hardly have 
done so, as the policemen were manifestly in 
a hurry. The carriage was got away at a 
snail’s pace ;— but there remained in the 
spot where the carriage had steod the mak- 
ings of a very pretty street row. 

Bunce had striven hard to shake hands 
with his hero, — Bunce and some other re- 
formers as ardent and as decent as himself 
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The police were very determinate that there 
should be no such interruption to their pro- 
gramme for getting Mr. Turnbull off the 
scene. Mr. Bunce, who had his own ideas 
as to his right to shake hands with any gen- 
tleman at Westminster Hall who might 
choose to shake hands with him, became un- 
easy under the impediments that were 
placed in his way, and expressed himself 
warmly as to his civil rights. Now, a Lon- 
don policeman in a political row is, I believe, 
the most forbearing of men. So long as he 
meets with no special political opposition, 
ordinary ill-usage does not even put him out 
of temper. He. is paid for rough work 
among roughs, and takes his rubs gallant- 
ly. But he feels himself to be an instrument 
for the moment of despotic power as opposed 
to civil rights, and he won’t stand whet he 
calls “ jaw.” Trip up a policeman in such 
a scramble, and he will take it in good 
spirit; but mention the words “ Habeas 
Corpus,” and he’ll lock you up if he can. 
As a rule, his instincts are right; for the 
man who talks about “ Habeas Corpus” in 
a political crowd will generally do more 
harm than can be effected by the tripping 
up of any constable. But these instincts 
may be the means of individual injustice. 
I think they were so when Mr. Bunce was 
arrested and kept a fast prisoner. His wife 
had shown her knowledge of his character 
when she declared that he’d be “ took” if 
any one was “ took.” 

unce was taken into custody with some 
three or four others like himself, — decent 
men, who meant no harm, but who thought 
that as men they were bound to show their 
political opinions, perhaps at the expense of 
a little martyrdom, — and was carried into 
a temporary stronghold, which had been pro- 
vided for the necessities of the police, under 
the clock-tower. 

“ Keep me, at your peril!” said Bunce, in- 
dignantly. © 

“ We means it,” said the sergeant who 
had him in custody. 

“ I've done no ha’porth to break the law,” 
said Bunce. 

“ You was breaking the law when you 
was upsetting my men, as I saw you,” said 
the sergeant. 

“ I’ve upset nobody,” said Bunce. 

“ Very well,” rejoined the sergeant ; “ you 
can say it all before the magistrate, to-mor- 
row.” 

“ And am I to be locked up all night?” 
said Bunce. i 

“I’m afraid you will,” replied the ser- 
geant. 

Bunce, who was not by nature a very 
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talkative man, said no more; but he swore 
in his heart that there should be vengeance. 
Between eleven and twelve he was taken 
to the regular police-station, and from 
thence he was enabled to send word to his 
wife. 

“ Bunce has been taken,” said she, with 
something of the tragic queen, and some- 
thing also of the injured wife in the tone of 
hér voice, as soon as Phineas let himself in 
with the latch-key between twelve and one. 
And then, mingled with, and at last domi- 
nant over, those severer tones, came the 
voice of the loving woman whose beloved 
one was in trouble. “I knew how it ’d be, 
Mr. Finn. Didn’t 1? And what must we 
do? I don’t suppose he’d had a bit to eat 
from the moment he went out ; — and as for 
a drop of beer, he never thinks of it, except 
what I puts down for him at his meals. 
Them nasty police always take the best. 
That’s why I was so afeard.” 

Phineas said all that he could to comfort 
her, and promised to go to the police-office 
early in the morning and look after Bunce. 
No serious evil would, he thought, probably 
come of it ; but still Bunce had been wrong 
to go. 

“ But you might have been took your- 
self,” argued Mrs. Bunce, “ just as well as 
he.” Then Phineas explained that he had 
gone forth in the execution of a public duty. 
“ You might have been took, all the same,” 
said Mrs. Bunce, “ for I’m sure Bunce didn’ 
do nothing amiss.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THE FIRST SPEECH.” 


On the following morning, which was 
Saturday, Phineas was early at the police- 
office at Westminster looking after the in- 
terests of his landlord; but there had been a 
considerable number of men taken up 
during the row, and our friend could hardly 
procure that attention for Mr. Bunce’s case 
to which he thought the decency of his 
client and his own position as a member of 
Parliament were entitled. The men who 
had been taken up were taken in batches 
before the magistrates; but as the soldiers 
in the park had been maltreated, and a con- 
siderable injury had been done in the neigh- 
bourhood of Downing Street, there was a 
good deal of strong feeling against the mob, 
and the magistrates were disposed to be 
severe. If decent men chose to go out 
among such companions, and thereby get 
into trouble, decent men must take the con- 
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sequences. During the 
Sunday a very strong feeling w up 
against Mr. Turnbull. The story of the 
carriage was told, and he was declared to be 
a turbulent demagogue, only desirous of 
getting popularity. And together with this 
feeling there arose a general verdict of 
“Serve them right” against all who had 
come into contact with the police in the 
great Turnbull row; and thus it came to 
pass that Mr. Bunce had not been liberated 
up to the Monday morning. On the Sun- 
day Mrs. Bunce was in hysterics, and de- 
clared her conviction that Mr. Bunce 
would be imprisoned for life. Poor Phineas 
had an unquiet time with her on the morn- 
ing of that day. In every ecstasy of her 
grief she threw herself into his arms, either 
metaphorically or materially, according to 
the excess of her agony at the moment, 
and expressed repeatedly an assured con- 
viction that all her children would die of 
starvation, and that she herself would be 
— up under the arches of one of the 
ridges. Phineas, who was soft hearted, 
did what he could to comfort her, and 
allowed himself to be worked up to strong 
parliamentary anger against the magis- 
trates and police. ‘“ When they think that 
they have public opinion on their side, there 
is nothing in the way of arbitrary excess 
which is too great for them.” 
‘ to Barrington Erle, who angered him and 
increased the warmth of his feeling by 
declaring that a little close confinement 
would be good for the Bunces of the day. 
“If we don’t keep the mob down, the mob 
will keep us down,” said the Whig private 
secretary. Phineas had no opportunity of 
answering this, but declared to himself that 


Barrington Erle was no more a Liberal at | 


heart than was Mr. Daubeny. “ He was 
born on that side of the question, and has 
been receiving Whig wages all his life. 
That is the history of his politics ! ” 

On the Sunday afternoon Phineas went 
to Lord Brentford’s in Portman Square, 
intending to say a word or two about Lord 
Chiltern, and meaning also to induce, if 
possible, the Cabinet Minister to take part 
with him against the magistrates, — having 
a hope also, in which he was not disap- 

inted, that he might find Lady Laura 

ennedy with her father. 





He had come to! 
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Saturday and '— and that she would escape from it when 


| escape was possible. 


She had now come to 
talk to her father about her brother, and | 
had brought Violet Effingham with her.” 
They had walked together across the park 
after church, and intended to walk back 
again. Mr. Kennedy did not like to have 
any carriage out on a Sunday, and to 
this arrangement his wife made no ob- 
jection. : ; 

Phineas had received a letter from the 
Stamford surgeon, and was able to report 
favourably of Lord Chiltern. “ The man 
says that he had better not be moved for a 
month,” said Phineas. “But that means 
nothing. They always say that.” 

“ Will it not be best for him to remain 
where he is ?” said the Earl. 

“He has not a soul to speak to,” said 
Phineas. 

“T wish I were with him,” said his 
sister. 

“ That is, of course, out of the question,” 
said the Earl. “They know him at that 
inn, and it really seems to me best that he 
should stay there. I do not think he would 
be so much at his ease here.” 

“Tt must be dreadful for a man to be 
confined to his room without a creature near 
him, except the servants,” said Violet. The 


Earl frowned, but said nothing further. 
This he said | 
learned that there was no real danger as_to 


They all perceived that as soon as he had 


his son’s life, he was determined that this 
accident should not work him up to any 
show of tenderness. “Ido so hope he will 
come up to London,” continued Violet, who 
was not afraid of the Earl, and was deter- 
mined not to be put down. 

“ You don’t know what you are talking 
about, my dear,” said Lord Brentford. 

After this Phineas found it very difficult 
to extract any sympathy from the Earl on 
behalf of the men who had been locked up. 
He was moody and cross, and could not be 
induced to talk on the great subject of the 
day. Violet Effingham declared that she 
did not care how many Bunces were locked 
up; nor for how long, — adding, however, 
a wish that Mr. Turnbull himself had been 
among the number of the prisoners. Lady 
Laura was somewhat softer than this, and 
consented to express pity in the case of Mr. 
Bunce himself; but Phineas perceived that 


understand that Lady Laura was not to be | the pity was awarded to him and not to the 


visited at her own house on Sundays. So sufferer. 
much indeed she had told him in so many | 


words. But he had come to understand 


also, without any plain telling, that she re-| 
|durance for a week without commiseration 
| from them. 


belled in heart against this Sabbath tyranny, 


The feeling against Mr. Turnbull 
was at the present moment so strong among 
all the upper classes, that Mr. Bunce and 
his brethren might have been kept in 
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“Tt is very hard certainly on a man like 
Mr. Bunce,” said Lady Laura. 

. “Why did not Mr. Bunce stay at home 
and mind his business ?” said the Earl. 

Phineas spent the remainder of that day 
alone, and came to a résolution that on 
the coming occasion he certainly would 
speak in the House. The debate would be 
resumed on the Monday, and he would rise to 
his legs on the very first moment that it be- 
came possible for him to do so. And he 
would do nothing towards preparing a 
speech ;— nothing whatover. On this oc- 
casion he would trust entirely to such words 
as might come to him at the moment ; —ay, 
and to such thoughts. He had before bar- 
dened his memory with preparatiuns, and 
the very weight of the burden had been too 
much for his mind. He had feared to trust 
himself to speak, because he had felt that 
he was not capable of performing the double 
labour of saying his lesson by heart, and 
of facing the [louse for the first time. 
There should be nothing now for him to 
remember. His thoughts were full of his 
subject. He would support Mr. Mildmay’s 
bill with all his eloquence, but he would im- 
plore Mr. Mildmay, and the Home Secreta- 
ty, and the Government generally, to ab- 
stain from animosity against the populace 
of London, because they desired one special 
boon which Mr. Mildmay did not think that 
it was his duty togivethem. He hoped that 
ideas and words would come to him. Ideas 
and words had been free enough with him 
in the old days of the Dublin debating soci- 
ety. If they failed him now, he must give 
the thing up, and go back to Mr. Low. 

On the Monday morning Phineas was for 
two hours at the police-court in Westminster, 
and at about one on that day Mr. Bunce 
was liberated. When he was brought up 
before the magistrate, Mr. Bunce spoke his 
mind very freely as to the usage he had re- 
ceived, and declared his intention of bring- 
ing an action against the sergeant who had 
detained him. The magistrate, of course, 
took the part of the police, and declared 
that, from the evidence of two men who 
were examined, Bunce had certainly used 
such violence in the crowd as had justified 


Mr. 





“ T used no violence,” said Bunce. 
“ According to your own showing, 
endeavoured to make your way up to 


Turnbull's carriage,” said the magistrate. 

“T was close to the carriage before the 
police even saw me,” said Bunce. 

“But you tried to foree your way round | 
to the door.” 

“I used no force till the man had me by 
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the collar to push me back; and I wasn’t 
violent, not then. I told him I was doing 
what I had a right to do, — and it was that 
as made him hang on to me.” 

“ You were not doing what you had a 
right todo. You were assisting to create a 
riot,” said the magistrate, with that indigna- 
tion which a London magistrate should 
always know how to affect. 

Phineas, however, was allowed to give 
evidence as to his landlord’s character, and 
then Bunce was liberated. But before he 
went he again swore that that should not 
be the last of’ it, and he told the magistrate 
that he had been ill-used. When liberated, 
he was joined by a dozen sympathising 
friends, who escorted him home, and among 
them were one or two literary gentlemen, 
employed on those excellent penny papers, 
the People’s Banner and the Ballot-box. 
It was their intention that Mr. Bunce’s 
case should not be allowed to sleep. One 
of these gentlemen made a distinct offer to 
Phineas Finn of unbounded popularity 
during life and of immortality afterwards, 
if he, as a member of Parliament, would 
take up Bunce’s case with vigour. Phineas, 
not quite understanding the nature of the 
offer, and not as yet knowing the profession 
of the gentleman, gave some general reply. 

“ You come out strong, Mr. Finn, and 
we'll see that you’re properly reported. 
I’m on the Banner, sir, and I’ll answer for 
that.” 

Phineas, who had been somewhat eager 
in expressing his sympathy with Bunce, 
and had not given very close attention to 
the gentleman who was addressing him, 
was still in the dark. The nature of 


the Banner, which the gentleman was on, 


did not at once come home to him. 

“ Something ought to be done, certainly,” 
said Phineas. 

“ We shall ‘take it up strong,” said the 
gentleman, “ and we chall be happy to have 
you among us. You'll find, Mr. Finn, that 
im public life there’s nothing like having a 
horgan to back you. What is the most 

ean do in the ’Ouse? Nothing, if 
you’re not reported. You're speaking to 
the country ;—ain’t you? And you can’t 
do that without a horgan, Mr. Finn. You 
come among us on the Banner, Mr. Finn. 
You can’t do better.” 

Then Phineas understood the nature of 
the offer made to him. As they parted, 
the literary gentleman gave our hero his 
eard. “Mr. Quintus Slide.” So much was 
printed. Then, on the corner of the card 


| was written, “ Banner Office, 137, Fetter 


Lane.” Mr. Quintus Slide was a young 
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man, under thirty, not remarkable for 


clean linen, and who always talked of the 


“’Ouse.” But he was a well-known and 
not undistinguished member of a powerful 
class of men. He had been a reporter, and 
as such knew the “ ’Ouse ” well, and was a 
wr.ter for the press. And, though he talked 
of “ ’Ouses” and “ horgans,” he wrote good 
English with great rapidity, and was pos- 
sessed of that special sort of political fer- 
vour which shows itself in a man’s work 
rather than in his conduct. It was Mr. 
Slide’s taste to be an advanced reformer, 
and in all his operations on behalf of the 
People’s Banner he was a reformer ver 
much advanced. No man could do an arti- 
cle on the people’s indefeasible rights with 
more pronounced vigor than . Slide. 
But it had never occurred to him as yet 
that he ought to care for anything else than 
the fight, — than the advantage of having 
a good subject on which to write slashing 
articles. Mr. Slide was an energetic but 
not a thoughtful man; but in his thoughts 
on politics, as far as they went with him, he 
regarded the wrongs of the people as being 
of infinitely greater value than their rights. 
It was not that he was insincere in all that 
he was daily saying ;— but simply that he 
never thought about it. Very early in life 
he had fallen among “ people’s friend’s,” 
and an opening on the Fiberal press had 
come in his way. To be a “ people’s friend” 
suited the turn of his ambition, and he was 
a “ people’s friend.” It was his business to 
abuse Government, and to express on all 
occasions an opinion that as a matter of 
course the ruling powers were the “ peo- 
ple’s enemies.” Had the ruling powers 
ceased to be the “people’s enemies,” Mr. 
Slide’s ground would have been taken from 
under his feet. But such a catastrophe 
was out of the question. That excellent old 
arrangement that had gone on since dema- 
gogues were first invented was in full 
vigour. There were the ruling powers and 
there were the people, — devils on one side 
and angels on he other, — and as long as a 
people’s friend had a pen in his hand all 
was right. 

Phineas, when he left the indignant 
Bunce to go among his friends, walked to 
the House thinking a good deal of what Mr. 
Slide had said to him. The potted fax 
Committee was again on, and he had in- 
tended to be in the committee-room by 
twelve punctually ; but he had been unable 
to leave Mr. Bunce in the lurch, and it was 
now past one. Indeed, he had, from one 


unfortunate circumstance after another, 
failed hitherto in giving to the potted peas | 
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that resolute attention which the subject de- 
manded. On the present o¢casion his mind 
was full of Mr. Quintus Slide and the Peo-, 
ple’s Banner. After all, was there not 
something in Mr. Slide’s proposition? He, 
Phineas, come into Parliament as it 
were under the wing of a Government 
pack, and his friendships, which had been 
very successful, had been made with Minis- 
ters, and with the friends of Ministers. He 
had made up his mind to be Whig Minis- 
terial, and to look for his profession in that 
line. He had been specially fortified in this 
resolution by his dislike to the ballot, — 
which dislike had been the result of Mr. 
Monk’s teaching. Had Mr. Turnbull be- 
come his friend instead, it may well be that 
he would have liked the ballot. On such 
subjects men must think long, and be sure 
that they have thought in earnest, before 
they are justified in saying that their opin- 
ions are the results of their own thoughts. 
But now he began to reflect how far this 
ministerial profession would suit him. 
Would it be much to be a Lord of the 
Treasury, subject to the dominion of Mr. 
Ratler ? Such lordship and such subjection 
would be the result of success. He told him- 
self that he was at heart a true Liberal. 
Would it not be better for him to abandon 
the idea of office trammels, and go amon 
them on the People’s Banner? A glow o 
enthusiasm came over him as he thought of 
it. But what would Violet Effingham say 
to the People’s Banner and Mr. Quintus 
Slide? And he would have liked the Ban- 
ner better had not Mr. Slide talked about 
the ’Ouse. 

From the cominittee-room, in which, alas! 
he took no active part in reference to the 
potted peas, he went down to the House, 
and was present when the debate was re- 
sumed. Not unnaturally, one speaker after 
another made some allusion to the row in 
the streets, and the work which had fallen 
to the lot of the magistrates. Mr. Turnbull 
had declared that he would vote against the 
second reading of Mr. Mildmay’s bill, and 
had explained that he would do so because he 
could consent to no Reform Bill which did 
not include the ballot as one of its measures. 
The debate fashioned itself after this speech 
of Mr. Turnbull’s, and turned again very 
much upon the ballot,—although it had 
been thought that the late debate had set- 
tled that question. One or two of Mr. 
Turnbull's followers declared that they 
also would vote against the bill, — of course, 
as not going far enough; and one or two 
gentlemen from the Conservative benches 
extended a spoken welcome to these new 
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colleagues. Then Mr. Palliser got up and 
addressed the House for an hour, struggling 
hard to bring back the real subject, and to 
make the House understand that the ballot, 
whether good or bad, had been knocked on 
the head, and that members had no right 
at the present moment to consider anything 
but the expediency or inexpediency of so 
much Reform as Mr. Mildmay presented to 
them in the present bill. 

Phineas was determined to speak, and to 
speak on this evening if he could catch the 

peaker’s eye. Again the scene before him 
was going round before him; again things 
became dim, and again he felt his bloo:! beat- 
ing hard at his heart. But things were not so 
bad with him as they had been before, because 
he had nothing to remember. He hardl 
knew, indeed, what he intended to say. He 
had an idea that he was desirous of joining in 
earnest support of the measure, with a ve- 
hement protest against the injustiee which 
had been done to the people in general, 
and to Mr. Bunce in particular. He had 
firmly resolved that no fear of losing favour 
with the Government should induce him to 
hold his tongue as to the Buncean cruel- 
ties. Sooner than do so he would certainly 
“ go among them” at the Banner office. 

He started up, wildly, when Mr. Palliser 
had completed his speech ; but the Speaker's 
eye, not canine , had travelled to the 
other side of the House, and there was a 
Tory of the old school upon his legs, — Mr. 
Western, the member for East Barsetshire, 
one of the gallant few who dared to vote 
against Sir Robert Peel’s bill for repealing 
the Corn Laws in 1846. Mr. Western 
spoke with a slow, ponderous, unimpressive, 
but very auiible voice, for some twenty 
minutes, disdaining to make reference to 
Mr. Turnbull and his politics, bat pleading 
against any Reform, with all the old argu- 
ments. Phineas did not hear a word that 
he said;—did not attempt to hear. He 
was keen in his resolution to make another 
attempt at the Speaker’s eye, and, at the 
present moment was thinking of that, and 
of that only. He did not even give himself 
amoment’s reflection as to what his. own 
speech should be. He would dash at it and 
take his chance, resolved that at least he 
would not fail in courage. Twice he was 
on his legs before Mr. Western had fin- 
ished his ‘slow harangue, and twice he was 
compelled to resext himself, — thinking that 
he had subjected himself to ridicule. At 





last the member for East Barset sat down, 
and Phineas was conscious that he had lost 
@ moment or two in presenting himself 
again to the Speaker. 
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He held his ground, however, though he 
saw that he had various rivals for the right 
of speech. He held his ground, and was in- 
stantly aware that he had gained his point. 
There was a slight pause, and as some other 
urgent member did not reseat himself, Phin- 
eas heard the president of that august as- 
sembly call upon himself to address the 
House. The thing was now to be done. 
There he was with the House of Commons 
at his feet,—a crowded House, bound to 
be his auditors as long as he should think fit 
to address them, and reporters by tens and 
twenties in the gallery ready and eager to 
let the country know what the young mem- 
ber for Loughshane would say in this his 
maiden speech. 

Phineas Finn had sundry gifts, a power- 
ful and pleasant voice, which he had 
learned to modulate, a handsome presence, 
and a certain natural mixture of modesty 
and self-reliance, which would certainly 
protect him from the faults of arrogance 
and pomposity, and which perhaps might 
carry him through the perils of his new posi- 
tion. And he had also the great advantage 
of friends in the House who were anxious 
that he should do well. But he had not 
that gift of slow blood which on the former 
occasion would have enabled him to remem- 
ber his prepared speeeh, and which would 
now have placed all his own resources with- 
in his own reach. He began with the ex- 

ression of an opinion that every true re- 
former ought to accept Mr. Mildmay’s bill,’ 
even if it were accepted only as an instal- 
ment,—but before he had got through 
these sentences, he became painfully con- 
scious that he was repeating his own words. 

He was cheered almost from the outset, 
and yet he knew as he went on that he was 
failing. He had certain arguments at his 
fingers’ ends, — points with which he was, 
in truth, so familiar that he need hardly 
have troubled himself to arrange them for 
ogee use, — and he forgot even these. 

e found that he was going on with one 
platitude after another as to the benefit of 
reform, in a manner that would have 
shamed him six or seven years ago at a de- 
bating club. He pressed on, fearing that 
words would fail him altogether if he 
paused ; — but he did in truth speak very 
much too fast, knocking his words together 
so that no reporter could properly catch 
them. But he had nothing to say for the 
bill except what hundreds had said _ before, 
and hundreds would say again. Still he 
was cheered, and still he went on; and as he 
became more and more conscious of his failure 
there grew upon him the idea,—the dan- 
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gerous hope, that he might still save him- 
self from ignominy by the eloquence of his 
invective against the police. 

He tried it, and succeeded thoroughly in 
making the House understand that he was 
very angry ; — but he succeeded in nothing 
else. He could not catch the words to ex- 
press the thoughts of his mind. He could 
not explain his idea that the people out of 
the House had as much right to express 
their opinion in favour of the ballot as mem- 
bers in the House had to express theirs 
against it; and that animosity had been 
shown to the people by the authorities be- 
cause they had so expressed their opinion. 
Then he attempted to tell the story of 
Mr. Bunce in a light and airy way, failed, 
and sat down in the middle of it. Again 
he was cheered by all around him, — 
cheered as a new member is_ usually 
cheered, — and in the midst of the cheer 
would have blown out his brains had there 
been a pistol there ready for such an opera- 
tion. 

That hour with him was very bad. He 
did not know how to get up and go away, 
or how to keep his place. For some time 
he sat with his hat off, forgetful of his privi- 
lege of wearing it; and then put it on hur- 
riedly, as though the fact of his not wear- 
ing it must have been observed by every- 
body. At last, at about two, the debate 
was adjourned, and then as he was slowly 
leaving the House, thinking how he might 
ereep away without companionship, Mr. 
Monk took him by the arm. 


ANDROMACHE, 


Au me, my happy youth, my woful age ! 

The daughter of a king, and now a slave, 

A captive, serving at a stranger’s hearth, 
Widow’d and childless, mother once and wife, 
Great Hector’s wife and mother of his child. 
All comfortless, did not some pitying god 
Pour o’er my sleep the light of suns long set ; 
One dream all night, and every night the same : 
So bright my dream, so pale my life, that oft 
I ask : “ Is that the life and this the dream?” 
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“ Are you going to walk?” said Mr. 
Monk. . 

“ Yes,” said Phineas; “I shall walk.” 

“ Then we may go together as far as Pall 
Mall. Comealong.” Phineas had nomeans 
of escape, and left the House hanging 
on Mr. Monk’s arm, without a word. or 
did Mr. Monk speak till they were out in 
Palace Yard. “It was not much amiss,” 
said Mr. Monk; “ but you'll do better than 
that yet.” 

“ Mr. Monk,” said Phineas, “I have 
made an ass of myself so thoroughly, that 
there will at any rate be this good result, 
that I shall never make an ass of myself 
again after the same fashion.” 

“ Ah!—I thought you had some such 
feeling as that, and therefore I was deter- 
mined to speak to you. You may he sure, 
Finn, that I do not care to flatter you, and 
I think you ought to know that, as far as I 
am able, I will tell you the truth. Your 
speech, which was certainly nothing great, 
was about on a par with other maiden 
speeches in the House of Commons. You 
have done yourself neither good nor harm. 
Nor was it desirable that you should. My 
advice to you now is, never to avoid speak- 
ing on any subject that interests you, but 
never to speak for above three minutes til! 

ou find yourself as much at home on yout 
egs as you are when sitting. But do no- 
ae that you have made an ass of yourr 
self, — that is, in any special degree. Now, 
good-night.” 


Methinks I stand upon the Trojan wall 

At eventide, his baby in my arms ; 

I hear the tramp of the returning host, 

I see their glancing plumes, Ais plume o’er all ; 
Then, nearer drawn, he notes us and he smiles 
And signals with his sword : I hurry down: 
To the Scwan gate and meet him entering in ; 
I lift the child to kiss him, and I feel 

His mailed arm around me: —then [ wake, 
And wake to know that ’twixt their graves and me 
Roll the wide waters of the Augean sea. 

— Macmillan’s Majazine. W. G. C. 


~ 
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From The Spectator. 


POEMS FOR A CHILD.* 


We have read some of these lively and 
fanciful poems before in Aunt Judy’s clever 
magazine, but many of the best are quite 
new to us, and more genuinely childlike 
humour we have found in no volume of 
poetry since the publication of Lilliput 
Levée, which contained very mueh the same 
blended qualities of warm, poetical feeling, 
and buoyant, sparkling, playful vivacity. 
Whether this book be due to the same 
authors as Lilliput Levée it is impossible for 
any critic on purely internal evidence to 
assert, but if not due to the same author- 
ship, it is due to a very similar combination 
both of powers and moods. Of the two 
authors who are represented in this little 
book by A and B, A has the wr vivaci- 
ty, and B the greater depth of poetical 
feeling. If Lilliput Levée had been due to 
the same authors as this little book, we 
should say that the exquisite autumn piece 
which was quoted in these columns f called 
“Trumpeter Redbreast” had been written 
by B, and “ Order reigns in Lilliput Town” 
probably by A. A is far the more fertile, 
and has a bright volatile fancy with a 
charming impertinence of its own, only 
verging here and there (say in page 304, 
for example) on the flippant,—a fancy 
which has generally the true ring of airy, 
childlike laughter in it, and which here and 
there attains a strain of poetical feeling of 
a deeper kind. But both moods of A’s 
mind, both the lively and the meditative, 
are in their light fashion, poetical. Nothing 
can be more truly poetical in its light 
laughing fashion than the little m on 
“ Hunting the Wind,” which describes how 
the wind cried “like a child in pain” 
against the nursery windows, — how little 
Curlyhead let it in to warm and revive it, 
how the wind came tearing in with the most 
unmannerly violence, blew both the candles 
out, and made the nursery in a mess which 
induced the children to dread the instant 

nalty of being sent to bed if discovered 
[ their nurse,—how Curlyhead, Red- 
ch eks, and Blue-Eyes, having wisely first 
shut the window, sat to catch the Wind in 
an empty cage into which Blue Eyes thrust 
her chubby, hollowed hand, while Curly- 
head shut the door, — an achievement com- 
memorated in this pretty little final verse : 


* Poems written for a Child by two Friends. 
London: Strahan. 
+ Spectator for 23th September, 1867, page 1,092. 





“ Hang the cage up, if you will, 
Clap your hands, ye hunters rare ; 
But he is so sad and still, 
Are you sure that he is there ? 
Ah! the days are coming when 
You’ll have many a chase as blind ; 
Capture, triumph, laugh, and then 
But an empty casket find !” 


A touches a deeper vein of poetry now 
and then, though the best of A’s verse is in 
this livelier mood. ‘The pretty verses on 
the “Stars ” close with a truly beautiful 
couplet, of which Wordsworth would not 
have been ashamed : — 


“ Hush! listen! ah ! it will not do ; 

You do but listen with your ears ; 
And stars are understood by few, 

For it must be the heart that hears. 
“ Look up, not only with your eyes ; 

Ah! do you hear a tender sound # 
To hearts familiar with the skies, 

The stars are nearer than the ground.” 


We confess we like A best in the spark- 
ling and lightsome mood, whether it border 
on excellent nonsense, as it often does, or 
express mere joyousness, the joyousness of 
sparkling light and of breezy air. There is 
a lightness about the animation of such 
verses as the following which gives them a 
real originality, thou: zh, like those we have 
just quoted, we doubt whether they are 

uite suited to the childish mind for which 
the title-page professes them to have been 


written :— 


“ SprRING AND SUMMER. 


‘Spring is growing up, 
Is not ita pity g 
She was such a little thing, 
And so very pretty ! 
Summer is extremely grand, 
We must pay her duty. 
(But it is to little Spring 
That she owes her beauty !) 


“ All the buds are blown, 
Trees are dark and shady. 

(It was Spring who dress’d them, though 
Such a little lady !) 

And the birds sing loud and sweet 
Their enchanting hist’ries. 

(It was Spring who taught them, though, 
Such a singing mistress !) 


“ From the romp oe | 
Summer shines ve US ; 
Spring was such a little dear, 

But will Summer love us ? 
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She is very beautiful, 
With her grown-up blisses, 
Summer we must bow before ; 
Spring we coaxed with kisses ! 


* Spring is growing up, 
Leaving us so lonely, 

In the place.of little Spring 
We have Summer only! 
Summer, with her lofty airs, 

And her stately paces, 
In the place of little Spring, 
With her childish graces !” 


Nothing can be livelier than A’s extrava- 
gance. ‘The fairy stories in verse are ad- 
mirable. ‘The story of the fairy who intoxi- 
cates herself with the cream in the dairy, 
goes to sleep in the butter, is made up into 
a butter-pat and swallowed next morning 
at breaklast by greedy Jim, and who turns 
that unfortunate young gentleman into the 
most violent of convulsionnaires, is told with 
a vivacity that leaves nothing to be desired. 
No child will fail to be moved by this very 
captivating description of a singular and 
perplexing occurrence : — 


“* Greedy Jim is always rude, 
Pokes his hand in every dish ; 
In his hurry to intrude, 
Swallows bones instead of fish ; 
Swallows bad instead of good ; 
Snatches meat, but swallows fat, — 
Greedy Jim, extremely rude, 
Swallows a whole butter-pat! 


**¢ Goodness ! Jim, don’t look so wild!’ 

‘ Gracious ! Jim, don’t scream so shrill !’ 
* What’s the matter with the child ?’ 

‘ Goodness, gracious! are you ill ?’ 
Father’s getting rather riled, 

Mother hardly draws her breath, — 
* Goodness ! Jim, don’t look so wild ; 

Sure you frighten us to death !’ 


“ Tumbling down and leaping up, 
Twisting limbs in ev’ry shape ; 
Rolling, grov’lling like a pup, 
Mowing, mopping like an ape ; 
Tasting neither bit nor sup, — 
Yelling like an imp in pain ; 
Tumbling down and leaping up, — 
Certainly the boy’s insane. 


“ Little have his parents guess’d 
Whence the mighty mischief springs ; 
Men and women, much de ’d, 
Recommend a hundred things. 
But it’s hard, if truth’s confess’d, 
To find cure or antidote ; 
For —a fairy in your chest, 
Trying to ascend your throat!” 
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But with all our regard for A, which is 

eat,— and though both 4 and B wrote 
for a child by their own confession, we must 
say we think A will be most successful in 
fascinating children in general, if not the 
special child in question, — we must admit 
to a belief in the greater depth and beaut 
of B’s much fewer pieces. B's is 
childlike in spirit, but scarcely suitable for 
children’s use. It appeals to a greater depth 
of feeling than they can enter into,—a 
depth of feeling of which even so far as 
they could enter into it, they would feel 
ashamed, with the usual reserve of children, 
to express. Children, even when they are 
most alive to the beauty of the world, 
shrink from interpreting their feelings by 
the passionate words of true poetic insight. 
They like to have it veiled under a jest or 
masked by a parable. They are chary of 
emotion and afraid of pathos unless it find 
a dramatic occasion in narrative. This is 
a true and exquisite poem, and a poem that 
might well have been written | one striv- 
ing to enter, from a higher level of feeling, 
into the heart of a child,—but very far 
indeed from a poem for children : — 


A CHILD. 


“In THE FIELDS. 


“ Airy budding ash-tree, 
You have made a throne, ; 
And the sweetest thrush in all the world 
Is sitting there alone ; 
Drawn in tints of tender brown 
Against a keen blue sky, 
He sings up and he sings down, 
Who can pass him by ? 


“ Through the thin leaves thrilling 
Goes each glittering note, 

Hearts of all happy trees are drawn 
Into this one bird-throat ; 

And all the growing blooms of morn 
(This music is so strong) 

Are reach’d and blended and upborne 
And utter’d into song. 


“ Now he asks a question ! 
The answer who can guess — 

While s ws chirp their pettish ‘ No,’ 
And daws keep murmuring ‘ Yes ?’ 
‘Oh! will the months be kind and clear, 

Unyex’d by needless rain ; 
And will the Summer last this year 
Till Spring comes back again ?’ 


« Now he states a dogma ! 
His view of day and night ; 

Proclaiming volubly and loud 
No other bird is right. 
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But halfway through his creed he checks 
At some sweet chance of sound, 

And, catching that, no longer recks 
If heaven or earth go round. 


“ Now he labours gravely, 
Each moment pays itself, 

No singer ever work’d so hard 
For art or fame or pelf; 

And now he knows the pretty phrase 
And scatters it like rain, 

With quick ‘da capos’ of self-praise, 
Till the tree rings again. 


“ He pleads, he laughs, he argues, 
He shouts to sky and earth ; 

The wild notes trip each other up 
In ecstacies of mirth ; 

He drinks the azure of the air, 
He tosses song about, 

Like a girl’s tangle of gold-hair, 
Spray-wet and shaken out. 


“O world! when spring is shining 
And dark winds stand aside, 

Let men think of you as they may, 
The birds are satisfied ; 

Their dauntless hymns of hope arise 
With such a wealth of will; 

Though every year the summer dies, 
They trust her promise still. 


“ Airy budding ash-tree, 
Try to show your power, 

Make a leaf for each gay note 
He makes in half an hour! 

Wild flowers in the grass, be taught 
The music of your parts ; 

Make a bud for each bright thought 
He gives to passing hearts!” 


The verse beginning, “He pleads, he 
laughs, he argues,” and indeed all that fol- 
low it, are verses which, however unknown 
the pen from which they come, should cer- 
tainly live among the finest of modern 
English poems of nature; nor, as we read 
this and B's other verses in this fascinating 
little volume, can we suppress the convic- 
tion that here there is something more than 
mere fancy, liveliness, grace, and simpli- 
city, —something of true original genius, 
which ~~ | take a modest, but not a passing 
place in English literature. And this we 


say without the shadow of a guess as to the 
authorship of which we speak. 

The illustrations are not very admirable, 
except that of the fox escorting the two 
children, which is full of humour. 





AND DR. CAUVIN. 
From The Saturday Review. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND DR. CAUVIN. 


Tue special Providence which watches 
over the interests of a laborious and hon- 
ourable profession has wisely ordained that 
an agreement shall not always imply that 
anything has been agreed. The impulse 
that leads men to enter into contracts with 
one another occasionally deserts them 
halfway. From that point their chief ob- 
ject'seems to be to retire from the n 
tiation with the extent of the liability they 
have incurred by it wholly unascertained. 
They find a mysterious satisfaction in the 
consciousness of their own ignorance how 
much they will have to pay, and when they 
will have to pay it. Lord Brougham, so 
far at least as he is represented by his 
brother, is apparently thus minded. The 
recent proceedings instituted on his be- 
half against Dr. Cauvin are an _ instance 
of how this seeming weakness is over- 
ruled for the _ of the lawyers. Lord 
Brougham has been engaged for some years 
back in collecting materials for an autobiog- 
raphy, and in the autumn of 1866 he 
seems suddenly to have discovered that to 
collect is easier than to arrange. In the 
discouragement consequent upon this revela- 
tion he applied for counsel to Mr. Henry 
Reeve pe Mr. John Forster, and at their 
suggestion he determined to call in the ser- 
vices of “ a competent yy | man.” The 
instructions to be given to this gentleman 
were, first, that he should arrange the 
manuscripts already brought together; and 
secondly, that he should look through a 
number of other manuscripts deposited at 
Brougham Tall, with the view of selecting 
such of them as should supply any deficien- 
cies in the narrative of Lord Brougham’ life. 
The “ competent literary man” was found 
in the person of Dr. Cauvin, and in De- 
cember, 1866, Mr. William Brougham took 
the manuscripts to London and_ placed 
them in Dr. Cauvin’s hands. Mr. Brough- 
am was at great pains to make Dr. Cauvin 
fully acquainted with the nature of the work 
expected from him. Any sentiment of ris- 
ing ambition was at once checked by the 
announcement that his name was not to 
— on the title-page as Editor, and 
that he would be neither required nor per- 
mitted to write anything for publication. 
His task, in fact, was to be strictly limited 
to suggesting to Lord Brougham any alter- 
ations and additions which might occur 
to him in the course of his labours; but all 
such alterations and additions would be 
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effected by Lord Brougham’s own hands. 
To this Dr. Cauvin‘answered that he per- 
fectly understood what he was wanted to 
do. By the 22nd of January, 1867, he had 
read through the manuscripts left with 
him, and on that day he wrote to Mr. Wil- 
liam Brougham, making various sugges- 
tions as to the arrangement of the Me- 
moirs. How Dr. Cauvin was employed be- 
tween January and June is not stated, but 
on the 25th of the latter month the whole 
subject was fully discussed between him 
and Mr. Brougham, in the presence of Mr. 
Forster; and it was settled that Dr. Cau- 
vin should begin his labours at Brougham 
Hall in the following August, by which 
time Mr. Brougham undertook to have a 
large number of other manuscripts got 
“ar for his inspection. 
hen August came, Dr. Cauvin having 
then been more than half a year in Lord 
Brougham’s employ, it seems to have struck 
Mr. Brougham that nothing had ever been 
said as to what his brother was to pay for the 
stipulated assistance. He wrote therefore 
to Dr. Cauvin, stating his wish to come to 
some understanding as to the remuneration 
he would require for his labour. Dr. Cau- 
vin’s reply was vague and generous. Any 
arrangement Mr. Brougham chose to make 
would perfectly satisfy him; and if Mr. 
Brougham was at any loss how to act, Dr. 
Cauvin proposed that the question should 
be referred to Mr. Forster when the work 
was finished. If Mr. Brougham had been 
well advised, he would either have insisted 
upon some more definite answer from Dr. 
auvin, or else have had recourse to Mr. 
Forster before matters had gone any fur- 
ther. Instead of this he seems to have been 
perfectly content to leave everything un- 
certain. Nothing more was said about pay- 
ment. Dr. Cauvin came to Brougham Fri 
on the 19th of August, and remained there 
till the 19th of October. He then returned 
to London for the purpose of arranging the 
first volume of the autobiography — the 
derstanding being that it was to be sub- 
itted, when ready, to Mr. Forster, then 
warded to Lord Brougham at Cannes for 
the insertion of such alterations and addi- 
tions as Mr. Forster might recommend, 
and finally brought back by Mr. William 
Brougham in time to be offered to Messrs. 
Longman before the end of January, 1868. 
On the eleventh of December Dr. Cauvin 
found that some money in advance would 
be “very acceptable,” and accordingly he 
wrote to Mr. Brougham, telling him that if 
he “ could make it convenient” to send him 
200/. or 300/. on account he “ should esteem 
LIVING AGE. 336. 
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it a great favour.” The mention of 200). or 
300/. on account, with only the first of sev- 
eral volumes of memoirs arranged, gave Mr. 
Brougham an unpleasant suspicion of what 
the total might be. He wrote to Dr. Cau- 
vin, accepting his previous suggestion that 
the question of remuneration should be re- 
ferred to Mr. Forster on the completion of 
the work, but offering to pay on account * 
for the time already given by Dr. Cauvin, 
or to pay in advance for some fixed amount 
of time yet to be given. This called forth 
a more detailed application from Dr. Cau- 
vin, in which, after dwelling on the de- 
mands which the work had made on his 
time and brain, and stating that the devo- 
tion of twelve hours a day to the study of” 
illegible manuscripts had injured his eye- 
sight, he declined “ estimating his services 
by mere time,” and insisted that, in de- 
termining their value, the amount Lord 
Brougham expected to receive from the 
publishers ought to be taken into consider- 


AND DR. CAUVIN. - 


ation. “This being the case,” continued 


Dr. Cauvin, “Ido not think it unreasona- 
ble to request — (1) that you remit me on 
account the sum mentioned in my last let- 
ter, and (2) that on the manuscript of the 
whole work being placed in your hands you 
will send me a cheque for such an amount 
as will make the whole of my remuneration 
a thousand guineas.” In case the work 
should not be gone on with, this thousand 
guineas was to be reduced to seven bun- 
dred. The letter containing this confirma- 
tion of Mr. Brougham’s fears was handed 
over to Mr. Forster, who proposed to refer 
the matter to Mr. Reeve. This suggestion, 
however, came to nothing, in consequence 
of Dr. Cauvin insisting that Mr. Theodore 
Martin should be associated with Mr. Reeve 
as arbitrator. The possession of the manu- 
scripts gave Dr. Cauvin the temporary 
command of the situation. He declined to 
accept the 200/. which had been offered to 
him subject to the proposed reference, and’ 
thus threw on Lord Brougham the burden 
of taking the next step. Accordingly, on 
the 12th of this month, the aid of the Court 
of Chanvery was invoked, and a bill was 
filed against Dr. Cauvin, praying that he 
might be ordered to deliver the manu- 
scripts to Lord Brougham. 

Probably the first feeling of most people 
will be that the carelessness which allowed 
Dr. Cauvin to go on working for a year 
without ascertaining what he meant to ask 
for his trouble, hardly deserves to escape 
an unpleasantly large demand in the end. 
Even if it is pleaded that Mr. Brougham 
was misled by the suggested reference to 
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Mr. Forster, it must be remembered that 
seven months had passed away before even 
thus much of an understanding had been 
reached. And after all, it is but a poor ex- 
cuse for not making proper terms at start- 
ing, that you are prepared to throw the 
odium of making them on a friend when it 
has become too late to retreat from the bar- 
gain. As to the merits of the demand it- 
self; it is not within our province to pro- 
nounce a judgment. We have no data by 
which to estimate the value of Dr. Cauvin’s 
time, brains, and eyesight, or to appraise 
recisely the services which he rendered to 
Lord Snstim, There are two points, 
however, upon which even a bystander may 
venture to have an opinion. Dr. Cauvin 
has an undoubted right to sell his labour at 
the highest price which it will fetch, but his 
theory that his payment should be deter- 
mined by the payment Lord Brougham ex- 
pects to receive from the publishers is whol- 
ly untenable. A labourer who insists on 
calculating his wages by the price at which 
his employer hopes to sell the finished arti- 
ele is an anomaly alike in trade and in litera- 
ture. Dr, Cauvin might with equal reason 
have pushed things a step further, and re- 
quired that his pay should be estimated on 
the profits which the publishers expected to 
derive from the sale of the book to the pub- 
lic. Indeed, we do not see why the bene- 
fit of this system should be confined to the 
inventor, or why the printers should not stip- 
ulate for higher wages whenever the book 
on which they are engaged promises to be 
more than usually popular. At the same 
time, Mr. Forster’s grounds for characteriz- 
ing Dr. Cauvin’s claim as “ entirely unrea- 
sonable in the manner and in the matter of 
it” are by no means unimpeachable. “I 
never yet heard,” Mr. Forster writes, “of a 
man claiming to be so remunerated for the 
editing of a book as to leave no margin of 
possible remuneration for the person who 
supplied all the materials, and the use of 
whose name would give it its only chance of 
success, and all its claim and value.” The 
absence of a “ margin of possible remunera- 
tion” may be a very good reason why the 
_— who supplies the materials should 
ook out for some “ competent literary man” 
who will arrange them at a cheaper rate, 
but it is by no means a conclusive proof that 
Dr. Cauvin’s demand is exorbitant. If his 
statement is correct, it has taken him a 
year’s hard work to put in order one volume 
out of several. Supposing the entire biog- 
raphy to extend to five volumes — perha 
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not a preposterous assumption — and the 
abour of preparing the MS. to be the same 
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for each volume, Dr.. Cauvin would oniy 
have been paid at the rate of 200/. a year. 
Mr. Forster is very likely right in declaring 
that by this preliminary outlay Lord 
Brougham “ would have surrendered every 
hope or chance of getting any publisher to 
undertake a book so mortgaged.” But this 
only goes to show that it does not answer to 
ublish an autobiography unless the writer 
is able to arrange, the materials, himself. 
Mr. Forster tries to.make the premiss sup- 
port the much wider conclusion that it is 
somebody else’s duty to arrange the mate- 
rials for: him at a cost which will leave him 
a fair margin of profit. For the present the 
documents will remain in the custody of the 
Court of Chancery, while some “literary 
gentleman” is employed to arrange the 
terms. Dr. Cauvin’s connexion with the 
Memoirs will probably not continue beyond 
the volume already completed ; but he may 
divide with Lord Brougham the credit of 
reading the public a lesson upon the expedi- 
ency of making the fixing of terms the first 
instead of the last stage in a bargain. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


MEMORIAL LITERATURE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN WAR. 


BY G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


Ir is impossible to read the story of the 
late American war without being conscious 
at every turn that the democratic patriotism 
of all ages is the same in its leading fea- 
tures. In intelligent valour, in elasticity of 
temper, in versatility, energy, and enter- 
prise, there was much in common between 
the Athenian militia and the citizen war- 
riors who marched under Sherman and 
Grant. Our professional soldiers are too 
apt to ignore these qualities (which are the 
peculiar excellences of an army of free 
men fighting for an object which they ap- 
preciate), and were forever dwelling upon 
that impatience of discipline, and those occa- 
sional manifestations of unsteadiness in the 
field, which were at least as noticeable at 
Delium and Cheronea as at Chancellors- 
ville and Chicamauga. And, if the heroes 
of Plutarch fought better than the undis- 
ciplined levies who behaved as raw troops 
always did and will behave at Bull Run 
and Ball’s Bluff—at any rate no free 





Greek city, save Sparta in her best days, 
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ever sent forth a force which could match 
the armies of the Potomac and the Tennes- 
see in the years 1864 and 1865. Laconic 
in every sense was the answer of the officer 
detached to hold the Allatoona Pass against 
all comers, who, when he had been surround- 
ed by vastly superior numbers, replied to 
the conventional summons to spare the 
needless effusion of blood by quietly observ- 
ing that he was ready for the needless 
pr an cf blood whenever it should suit 
the Confederate general :— gallant words 
which he did not fail to make good. And 
Leonidas and his countrymen, performing 
their national toilette in preparation for the 
death which they knew to be inevitable, 
find a parallel among those veterans in 
Meade’s army who, when their division was 
ordered upon a desperate service, were ob- 
served to be silently writing their names upon 
slips of paper and pinning them to the 
breasts of their blouses. 

Nor did these modern republicans fall 
short of the Greeks in their performance of 
the last offices towards those who had fallen 
in war. From every corner of that vast 
battle-field stretching over eighteen hun- 
dred miles from Maryland to farthest Texas, 
the railways brought back the embalmed 
bodies of their slain to the farmsteads of 
Vermont and Illinois. Then, ‘too, were 
heard once more, in unconscious imitation 
of old Athenian custom, panegyrics pro- 
nounced over the honoured dead by chosen 
orators in solemn assembly of the people. 
Such was the speech of Mr. Lincoln at the 
consecration of the cemetery at Gettysburg 
— a speech conceived in the spirit of what 
is perhaps the most touching passage of the 
funeral oration in the second book of Thu- 
cydides. 

“« We have come,” he said, “ to dedicate a 
portion of this field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that this 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But, in 
a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we 
cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here — but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is rather for 
us, the living, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced : that from 
these honoured dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
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died in vain —that this nation, under God: 
shall have a new birth of freedom — and 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall. not perish from 
the earth.” 

But the most notable of all the memorial 
literature, prose or verse, which the occasion 
produced, was the ode recited at the com- 
memoration of the Harvard University 
which fell in the July immediately following 
the close of the war, by James Russell 
Lowell, himself a professor at that institu- 
tion. The circumstances were in them- 
selves a poem. Ninety-five graduates and 
under-graduates, most of them quite young 
men, had perished in the course of the past 
four years. Twenty-six had died of fatigue, 
exposure, and camp epidemics, and sixty- 
nine by the enemy’s fire. Hitherto known 
on our side of the water by productions in 
which his muse wears a comic mask, the 
poet here adopts that tone of grave and 
elevated simplicity which is the’ essence’ of 
lyric majesty : — 


“ Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads ¢ 
Not down through flowery meads, 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vain-glorious weeds ; 
But up the steep, ariidst the wrath 
And shock of deadly hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 
Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Lights the black lips of cannon, and the sword 
Dreams in its easeful sheath : 
But some day the live coal behind the thought, 
Whether from Bail’s stone obscene, 
Or f.om the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 
Bursts up in flame; the warof tongue and pen 
Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught, © 
And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of men. 
Some day the soft ideal that we wooed 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cries reproachful, ‘Was it, then, my 


praise, 
And not myself was loved? Prove ‘now thy 


trath ; 
I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty.phrase, 
The victim of thy genius, not ite mate!’ 
Life may be given in many ways, | 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So generous is Fate ; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms, and not to yield! 
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We sit here in the Promised Land 

That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk ; 

But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 

We welcome back our bravest and our best ; 

Ah, me! not all! some come not with the 


rest 
Who went forth brave and bright as any here! 
I strive to mix some gladness with my strain, 
But the sad strings complain, 
And will not please the ear 
I sweep them for a Pan, but they wane 
Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away in pain. 
In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb. turf 
wraps, 
Dark to the triumph which they died to gain. 
Fitlier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unforgiving. 
I with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not. — Say not so! 
’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave ; 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow ! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack : 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show. 
We find in our dull road their shining track. 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration. 
They come transfigured back 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expecta- 
tion!” 


These sentiments recall to mind the ex- 
pressions used by Pericles when speaking of 
the Athenians who fell in the Samian war: 
“ They are like the Immortal Gods: for the 
Gods themselves are not visible to us; but 
from the honours they receive and the bles- 
sings they bestow, we conclude that they 
are immortal: and so it is with those who 
have died for their country.” 

The memorial volumes to which Lowell’s 
ode forms a fit preface, present a very dif- 
ferent picture of the part xa dey by New 
England and the Western States from that 
which some of our contemporaries thought fit 
to sketch for their own contemplation. 
There, in the first pages, we may read how 
James Wadsworth, one of the wealthiest and 
most influential of Northern landowners, at 
the age of fifty-four, abandoned comfort, and 
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position, and domestic ties, and fought 
through all the great Virginian battles, un- 
til, in the crisis of the terrible conflict of the 
Widerness, at the head of his shattered 
division, he threw himself across Longstreet’s 
victorious path. At last his people gave 
way, and went back without him. He was 
found by a Confederate officer “in the 
woods, fifteen paces to the left of the Plank 
Road. None of the Federal dead or 
wounded were more than twenty or thirty 
yards nearer than he was to the open field, 
towards which the attack had been directed. 
He was lying upon his back under a shelter- 
tent, which was extended over him at about 
three feet from the ground, the two upper 
corners being attached to boughs of trees, 
and the lower ones and the sides supported 
by muskets. The officer recognized him by 
a paper with his name on it, which had been 
pinned to his coat. His appearance was 
perfectly natural, and his left hand grasped 
the stock of one of the supporting muskets 
near the ground. His fingers played with 
the trigger, and he occasionally pushed the 
piece from him as far as he could reach, 
still grasping it in his hand. Supposing he 
might wish to send some message to his fam- 
ily, the officer addressed him. The general, 
however, paid no attention to the words, and 
it was soon evident that he was unconscious 
of what was passing around him, although 
the expression of his face was calm and nat- 
ural, and his eyes indicated intelligence. It 
was in this state that he was taken to one 
of the Confederate hospitals. No medical 
skill could save his life. He lingered from 
Friday until Sunday morning, the 8th of 
May.” 

e may read too, of men weakly, poor, 
and some already elderly, who went into the 
ranks as common soldiers, at the call of con- 
science, and not of glory. Take, for instance, 
Daniel Hack, who “ graduated in 1856, hav- 
ing at the time the intention of studying law. 
He did not, however, carry out this inten- 
tion, but connected himself with the printing 
business of his father in Taunton, and there 
remained till January, 1864, when he en- 
listed in the Fourteenth Massachusetts Bat- 
tery. He remained in camp at Readville 
about four weeks, and was detailed as a 
clerk at head-quarters. At a review of 
troops by Major-General Burnside, he stood 
for several hours with wet feet, and, being 
physically delicate, contracted a severe 
cold, which brought on congestion of the 
lungs. He went home on a furlough of 
three days, which was afterwards, on his 
continued illness, extended to three weeks. 
At the end of that time he returned tocamp, 
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but was dropped, during that month, for | right to labour and to suffer — was success- 


physical disability, without having been 
mustered into the service. 

“ Persevering in his efforts to join the army, 
he went to Hartford, Connecticut, and en- 
listed as a private during the same month, 
but was again taken ill before being assigned 
to any regiment, and died at Hartford, 
April 17, 1864, aged twenty-nine years. 
His friends were with him in his last illness, 
and bore his body home for burial. 

“Thus died, after two enlistments within 
two months, both times as a private soldier, 
and the second time with the hand of death 
almost visibly upon him, a young man who 
was scarcely known even to his classmates, 
and who was yet endeared to those who 
knew him by many amiable qualities. He 
died without seeing a battle-field. His 
name hardly appears upon the military 
records of his country, but he gave her all 
he had to give — even his life.” 

Later in the book, when the births begin 
to date no earlier than the forties, we come 
upon lads of the type that our universities 
know so well — deep in Plato, and Emer- 
son, and Carlyle — for ever discussing the 
comparative merits of the life of action and 
the life of contemplation — pining after an 
ideal, and finding it, where once they little 
expected, in a brief career of hardship and 
peril — going home to Boston or Philadel- 
phia to be cured of their wounds, like 
schoolboys returning for the holidays, until, 
after some murderous day, instead of the 
son or brother, there came a letter from the 
commanding officer, accompanied by a 
sword, or a watch, or a ket-book scrib- 
bled over with the familiar handwriting. 
Such was Charles Russell Lowell, one of 
Sheridan’s ablest cavalry colonels, at nine- 
teen much given to mysticism and tran- 
scendentalism ; at nine-and-twenty, in the 
moment of victory, shot through neck and 
lung on the back of his fourteenth charger. 
Such were Robert Gould Shaw and his tel- 
lows, steadfastly facing the scorn and ridi- 
cule bestowed on all who served with black 
regiments, cheerfully submitting to the 
prospect of meeting with neither quarter 
nor Christian burial, and being huddled 
into a trench along with their dead negroes 
—a shameful grave in the estimation of a 
Southern planter, but one where a brave 
man may rest as peacefully as in a village 
churchyard, and as nobly as beneath the 
aisle of a proud and ancient minster. And 
to think that the very existence of these 
men —our equals in birth, circumstances, 
and education — happier than us in that 


- they possessed a cause for which they had a! 





fully concealed from us home-staying youth! 
That we were almost brought to believe that 
a nation composed of high-souled descend- 
ants from the loyal chivalry of the seven- 
teenth century had been ng by a 
heterogeneous mob of aliens officered by 
political jobbers ! 
“ Who now shall sneer ? 
Who dare again to say we trace 
Our lines to a plebeian, race ? 
Roundhead and Cavalier ! 
Dreams are those names erewhile in battle loud ; 
Forceless as is the shadow of a cloud 
They live but in the ear. 
That is best blood that hath most iron in’t 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin blood crawls 
Down from some victor in a border-brawl ! 
How poor their out-worn coronets 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civic wreath 
Our brave for honour’s blazon shall bequeath, 
Through wnose cesert a rescued nation 
-sets 
Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 
With vain resentments and more vain 
regrets |” 


From The Spectator, March 28, 
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Some day, when the work of recording 
and collecting material for the purpose has 
been accomplished during the present gene- 
ration, a vigorous, lucid, industrious, and im- 
partial writer may be found to narrate as it 
deserves the brilliant story of the late Ameri- 
can War. But the theme is so vast, the la- 
bour its adequate treatment would demand 
is so great, the combination of qualities es- 
sential to success are so rare, as to make it 
doubtful whether the fit man will be forth- 
coming. Pretenders there will be in plenty, 
they are already in the field, and the public 
are so easily satisfied with indifferent books, 
that poor, imperfect, and radically erroneous 
works readily meet with a lazy acceptation. 
Still, no one can doubt that, should an 
American Napier arise, and produce a 
really great work, his labour would eclipse 


* With General Sheridan in Lee’s Last Campaign, 
By a Staff Officer. Lippincott. 

Report of Major-General W. T. Sherman, U.S.A., 
to the Committee on the Conduct of the War. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 
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that of all others. At present, the raw ma-|rate men who came to the front on the 


terial of history and fragmentary sketches, 
more or less authentic, alone can be received 
with any satisfaction. Although document- 
ary evidence abounds, and forms, indeed, 
almost a library by itself, yet much that it 
is essential to know lies buried in archives 
or in the breasts of the principal actors. We 
want not only systematic narratives from 
General Lee and General Johnston, for 
instance, but at least some of the more essen- 
tial documents, orders, reports, memoranda 
which were issued and drawn up during the 
conflict itself. The secrets of the Richmond 
War Office, and the military policy and 
views of Mr. Jefferson Davis and his Minis- 
ters for War, are necessary to a correct 
comprehension of the varying phases of the 
conflict. The bold strategy and tactics of 
Lee and Johnston cannot be appreciated 
without some knowledge of the information 
in their possession at the moment. Not 
versions framed aprés coup are the desider- 
ata, but the diaries of the Commanders, the 
despatch books of the Staff, the rolls and 
musters, the minutes of the Bureau, showing 
the political as well as the military informa- 
tion possessed by the Generals. ‘Time alone 
can make good existing deficiencies; but, 
judging from experience, we may well doubt 
whether the chief actors will find the leisure 
or command the means necessary to full and 
impartial disclosures. For in the rush of 
severe conflicts, long sustained, but often 
ending in a complete disaster, despatch 
books, memoranda, and written words of 
all kinds are frequently lost or destroyed ; 
and the most conscientious historian, anx- 
ious to reach the hard rock of fact, finds that 
he can only build on the shifting sands of 
conjecture. And it seems to be almost a 
law of nature that the nearer we are to 
a great series of events, while the results 
are apparent enough, the less we know of 
the processes by and through which those 
results were brought about. The American 
War forms no exception to the general 
rule; and we can only hope that the next 
generation will profit by revelations denied 
as yet to the present. 

nder these circumstances, the most val- 
uable books are those which detail the per- 
sonal experiences of actors in the war and 
privileged spectators. The little book by 
“ A Staff Officer” and the “ Report of Ma- 
jor-General Sherman” are of this kind. 
Sheridan’s Staff Officer contents himself 
with describing the share of his chief in the 
final campaign, and especially sets forth 
how he used his famous cavalry. Philip 
Sheridan is one of the triumvirate of first- 





Northern side during the war. Born in 
1831, in Ohio, he passed his youth in the 
streets or behind a counter, until a Member 
of Congress sent the bright boy to West 
Point. He entered that military school in 
1848, and passed out in 1852, as second 
lieutenant of infantry, a fact which shows 
either that his conduct or his attainments 
were in default, and, indeed, rumour imputes 
his comparative failure to his fighting propen- 
sities. Hood, the Confederate, was in the 
same class, and the brilliant McPherson, 
who fell before Atlanta, was its head. Un- 
til 1861 Sheridan served with his regiment, 
sometimes in garrison, sometimes on the In- 
dian frontier. It was here he first saw ser- 
vice as a dragoon, having obtained an a 

pointment to that arm, then engaged in 
fighting the Indians. In 1861, while still a 
lieutenant, he was called up to take part in 
the war, and promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain in the 18th infantry. The scene of his 
early service was Missouri, where he had to 
act as a sort of commissary, an employment 
which did not suit him; and he quarrelled 
with his chief because he did not maintain 
discipline, but allowed his men to become ma- 
rauders. Halleck fortunately discerned the 
worth of the young soldier, and he gave him a 
regiment of cavalry tocommand. At this pe- 
riod the cavalry were not considered of much 
use, and the great mistake of the United 
States’ War Office from the beginning was in 
not providing themselves with bodies of horse, 
trained, armed, and organized to suit the 
country. Sheridan showed capacity as a 
leader of mounted men, but he was taken 
away from the horse before he made his 
mark, and promoted to be a brigadier-gen- 
eral of infantry, and he speedily arrived at 
the command of an entire division. In 
these positions he everywhere displayed not 
only hone qualities which signalize the com- 
petent soldier, but the higher morale en 
the march and battlefield which discloses 
the man of genius. In a perilous position 
he held his men together by personal influ- 
ence, making them fight as long as a car- 
tridge was left, if honour and prudence re- 
quired the sacrifice, and carrying the rem- 
nant safely away, if compelled to retreat. 
In pursuit he made his men march nearly 
as fast as the cavalry. Tried in the fur- 
nace at Stone River and Chickamauga, 
under Rosecrans, though his division was 
beaten, yet his sterling soldiership was. only 
the more apparent, and in spite of reverses, 
due to his superiors, his reputation rose in 
value. At Stone River, his division, alone 


and unbroken, made a gallant stand to. 
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protect the right flank ‘of the army, being 
all that remained of the right wing. “Had 
my ammunition held out,” he says in his re- 
port, “I would not have fallen back, though 
such were my orders, if hard pressed.” It 
was at the battle of Missionary Ridge that 
Sheridan first fought under the eye of Grant, 
and an incident that occurred during the 
crisis of the action affords an admirable 
illustration of the character of the young 
soldier. Before marching to the assault he 
examined the enemy’s line, and became im- 
pressed with a conviction that if, as his in- 
structions seemed to imply, he halted after 
carrying the first line of rifle pits on the 
slope, his position would be untenable. He 
asked for explanations, and pending the re- 
turn of his messenger, the brigades carried 
the first line, and lay down. Then came the 
aide-de-camp with the news that it was the 
first line that was to be carried ; but believ- 
ing that the attack had assumed a new 
phase, and that he could carry the ridge, 
Sheridan would not order the men back to 
the pits. Indeed, the troops, who saw the 
chance, kept pressing on step by step. 
“Captain Avery, of General Granger’s 
staff,” writes Sheridan, “ here came up, and 
informed me that the original order was to 
carry the first line of pits; but that if, in 
my judgment, the ridge could be taken, to 
take it. My judgment was that it could, 
and orders were given accordingly, obeyed 
with a cheer, and the ridge was carried.” 
Grant was observing the fight, and he saw 
how Sheridan decided, and dared, and won. 
Although he was so young, it is not sur- 
prising that Grant, when he became Com- 
mander-in-Chief, should have selected him 
to lead his cavalry. After the merited de- 
feat of Hunter, and the consequent inroad 
of Early into Maryland, Sherman wrote to 
Grant, “I am glad you have given General 
Sheridan the command of the forces to de- 
fend Washington. He will worry Early to 
death,” —a prediction strictly fulfilled. 
The later scenes of the war are fresher in 
men’s minds; they do not forget who rode 
up to the rear of a routed force in the She- 
nandoah Valley and converted defeat into 
victory, nor by whose personal leading and 
initiative Lee’s flank was turned at Five 
Forks and his column in retreat pressed so 
hard by the horsemen, and finally headed at 
Appomattox Court House. Any one who 
looks narrowly into the facts will discern in 
the foresight, decision, speed, audacity, reso- 
lution, and wise caution of Philip Sheridan 
something Napoleonic. Had he been born 
in France ninety years ago, he would have 


become a Marshal and a Duke; had he! 
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been born in England, his fine military gifts 
would have been lost to his country, or if 
he had entered the Army, he would have 
died at most a sergeant. 
The characteristics of General Sherman as 
a soldier are great breadth, originality, and 
justuess of view, combined with an: un- 
swerving tenacity of purpose. ‘These qual- 
ities are manifest in every crisis of his ca- 
reer, and stand out distinctly in the report 
he has made to the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War. He never underrated 
the task before the Federal Government ; 
he never took petty views restricted to one 
field or one line, or the operations of a few 
weeks. Surveying the map with the eye of 
an educated soldier, able to fasten on its 
salient and decisive points, he always looked 
to large combined operations directed 
against the vital positions, and mourned 
over the want of life and effort that at- 
tended the earlier enterprises of the War 
Department. And when power to act fell 
into his hands, when his friend and com- 
rade, Grant, obtained supreme command, 
he exulted in the prospect of a determined, 
skilful, and systematic warfare thereby dis- 
closed. Whatever share Sherman may 
have had, and some he certainly had, in 
suggesting the great plan the execution of 
which began in 1864, it is plain that it was 
definitively settled at Grant’s head-quarters 
and that the mere sight of a map, streaked 
with red and blue lines, was sufficient to 
enable Sherman to “see all,” as he said, 
adding, and “glad I am that there are 
minds now at Washington able to devise. 
. . . . All I now ask is notice of time, that 
all over the grand theatre of war there may 
be simultaneous action. Wesaw the beauty 
of time at the battle of Chattanooga, and 
there is no reason why the same harmony 
of action should not pervade a continent.” 
To Grant he wrote, April 4, 1864, that his 
letters gave infinite satisfaction. ‘“ That 
we are now all to act on a common plan, 
converging to a common centre, looks like 
enlightened war.” The plan was executed, 
and gave Sherman Atlanta. Then befell 
the accident of Hood’s rash move to the 
Tennessee, affording an opening visible only 
to Sherman. The despatches in his report 
prove to a demonstration that he, and he 
alone, was the originator of both his great 
marches; and there are indications that from 
the first he contemplated continued offensive 
movements, after Atlanta should have been 
taken, although the Confederate Army 
might still remain in his front. For in- 
stance, when on the 13th of August he was 
preparing to turn Atlanta, -he. wrote to 
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Halleck, “If I should ever be cut off frém | 


my base, look out for me about St. Mark’s, 
Florida, or Savannah, Georgia.” As early 
as April he had decided that he could live 
in the latter State. “ Georgia has a million 
of inhabitants,” he wrote ; if they can live, 
_we should not starve. I will inspire 
my command, if successful, with my feeling 
that beef and salt are all that is absolutel 
necessary to life.” Grant, with that ak 
dence in Sherman which he always showed, 
cordially endorsed his resolve not to go 
back, even if bis roads were cut. “If it 
comes to the worst,” wrote Grant, August 
18, “move south as you suggest.” It is 
quite true that Hood's march towards the 
‘Lennessee did compel Sherman to go back, 
but not to quit his hold of Atlanta; and it 
also gave him the opportunity of making his 
decisive move. Even before the Confeder- 
ate leader started, at the very time he was 
outgeneralling Sherman, as he thought, the 
latter was planning his march to the sea. 
“T prefer, for the tuture,” he said, in a de- 
spatch to Halleck, “ to make the movement 
on Milledgeville, Millen, and the Savannah 
River.” On the first of October, when 
Hood had crossed the Chattahoochee, 
Sherman formally proposed to execute the 
an he afterwards carried out. Ready to 
ht Hood, if he could catch him, Sherman 
saw at a glance that if the Confederate 
leader went as far north as the Selma Road 
to Tennessee, it would be a fine stroke “ to 
destroy Atlanta, and then march across 
Georgia.” He continued to press this view 
upon Grant, and his only fear was that 
Hood would not commit himself to a north- 
ern campaign. On the 16th of October, he 
wrote to Schofield, “ I want the first posi- 
tive fact that Hood contemplates an inva- 
sion of Tennessee. Invite him to do so. 
Send him a free pass in.” These words 
show the immense superiority of Sherman, 
and the marvellously just conception he 
alone had formed of the actual facts. This 
becomes the more evident when we see 
Grant, as late as November 1, putting it to 
Sherman whether it woyld not be well to 
ruin Llood before starting, — to destroy him 
first, and make the great move a secondar 
affair. But Sherman insisted with a perti- 
nacity that would not be denied, and at 
length, on November 2, Grant was con- 
vinced, and telegraphed the welcome words, 
“Go on as you propose.” And after the 
General-in-Chief fad perused in their full- 
ness and clearness the reasons upon which 
Sherman based his project, he sent another 
telegram saying, “ Good fortune attend you. 


I believe you will be eminently successful, 
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and at worst can only make a march less 
fruitful of results than hoped for.” The 
march was made, and the results were fruit- 
ful beyond all hope. 

Very few words will suffice to show that 
the second great march originated in Sher- 
man’s scheming brain. When he arrived 
at the sea, he found awaiting him two let- 
ters from Grant, the earliest proposing that 
the western armies should be put across the 
only two through routes east and west, still 
held by the enemy; the second sugzgestin 
that Sherm:n should leave his artillery an 
cavaley at Savannah, and transport his in- 
fantry by water to City Point. Sherman 
instantly declared his readiness to obey, but 
at the same time he casually remarked, 
“ With my present command I had expected, 
after reducing Savannah, instantly to march 
to Columbia, South Carolina, thence to 
Raleigh, and thence report to you.” There 
was no thrusting the proposal upon the 
notice of his chief, but one easily under- 
stands how greatly grieved Sherman would 
have been to give it up. On the 22nd 
December he again said incidentally in a 
despatch to Grant, “If Thomas can con- 
tinue as he did on the 18th, I could go on 
and smash South Carolina all to pieces, and 
also break up roads as far as the Ruanoke.” 
The mere suggestion of the plan was suffi- 
cient both for Grant and Halleck, and as 
soon as Sherman’s despatches reached the 
former, he hastened to give his comrade 
carte blanche. General Grant’s wishes,” 
wrote Halleck, “are that this whole matter 
of your future actions should be lett entire- 
ly to your own discretioa.” Nothing could 
be more gratifying, and the man to whom 
the full exercise of his discretion was en- 
trusted never feared any responsibility. 
He was “very glad,” indeed, that he was 
allowed to work his own way. “I feel no 
doubt whatever as to our future plans. I 
have thought them over so long and well 
that they appear as clear as daylight” 
And so it proved. Let both Generals re- 
ceive the meed of praise, Sherman for his 
astonishing insight and profound views, and 
Grant for the readiness with which he recog- 
nized the superior worth of his friend’s plan. 
We have drawn enough from the most 
authentic sources, the despatches written 
during the progress of events, to make 
plain the great merits of Sherman as a 
strategist; but nothing except the whole 
correspondence, and some further knowl- 
edge of the man than these official records 
furnish, will enable the reader to form a 
really adequate conception of the very high 
rank he holds as a soldier. 
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From The Spectator, March 28. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


Many signs combine to indicate that the 
Emperor of the French is getting restless 
again. Looking out over Ffance with eyes 
which see deeper than those of his cour- 
tiers or of the members who support his ré- 
gime, he fears, it is said, that his popularity is 
on the wane; and there is reason for the 
fear. There can be no doubt that, reason- 
ably or unreasonably, France is becoming 
dissatisfied; that discontent more or less 
bitter is infecting all classes; that the wea- 
riness which in France precedes change is 
becoming once more perceptible. The 
bourgeoisie have fallen into one of their par- 
oxysms of economy, declare that the expen- 
diture of the State is frightful, and pur- 
chase whole editions ot'a pamphlet showing 
that the Empire has added 120 millions to 
the debt of France and twenty millions to 
her annual expenditure. The dearness of 
bread, though the price is kept down by 
subventions to the bakers, worries workmen 
without a poor-law, and several manufac- 
turing towns are suffering as Coventry did 
when her ribbon trade failed, and in peti- 
tions to the Empress declare they are starv- 
ing, and charge their distress directly upon 
the English Treaty. She is to. influence 
her husband, who is said to be hard. The 
new military law has given profound an- 
noyance to the workmen as well as the 

asants; in no less than five cases they 

ave attempted a hopeless resistance, and 
at three of these — at Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
and Rennes —the émeute became serious. 
For the first time since 1852 the cry “ Down 
with the Empire!” has been raised, and it 
seems almost certain, though it is officially 
denied, that the troops have been compelled 
to charge. In Bordeaux for a few hours a 
real revolt of the old pattern was expected ; 
all shops were closed; artillery appeared in 
the streets, and but for the decision of the 
Prefect the workmen might have descended 
regularly into the streets. So formidable is 
the popular disgust, that in Paris and Lyons 
the law, though nominally applied, remains 
a dead letter; that doggrel songs have been 
circulated by Government, promising that 
the work required of the Garde Mobile 
shall be “ on the frontier ;” and that Mar- 
shal Niel, no mere soldier, thinks it expedi- 
ent to taunt all who resist the new draft 
with want of courage. Englishmen would 
only smile; but the circumstances must be 
serious under which a Marshal of France 


flings out that insinuation against any class | ror himself. 
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of his countrymen. Of course, as the Army 
obeys, all overt resistance has been sharply 
put down, as it has been put down by every 
Government of France till it fell, and in 
every city except Paris. Even Louis Phi- 
lippe was — enough to suppress a real 
insurrection in Lyons. Napoleon, however, 
knowing France, knows how homogeneous 
her population has become, knows how 
national her Army really is, and looks at 
the discontent with a perturbed mind. It 
will take time to w, and may matter lit- 
tle to him personally ; but Napoleon thinks 
of his dynasty, desires to found as well as 
reign, to be succeeded by the pale chilu 
who this Easter goes to Notre Dame tor 
his “ first communion.”. He sees that some- 
thing must be done, something striking, as 
the Temps says, no matter what, if he is to 
recover his hold over men’s imaginations, 
and deliberates upon a new plébiscite and 
a great foreign enterprise. ‘The apparently 
meaningless pamphlet just republished in 
the Moniteur is to be circulated in a few 
days as a broadsheet through the depart- 
ments at the expense of the State, and its 
interior meaning begins at last to be appar- 
ent. As the Scotsman has been the first to 
point out, there is one drift in its enigmati- 
cal sentences, in its long roll-call of plébis- 
cites, — that France, in electing the Napo- 
leons, affirmed also the hereditary principle 
as a guarantee of solidity. The plébiscite 
which crowned the First Napoleon Empe- 
ror also settled the succession ; the present 
Emperor reigns by the grace of God and 
the will of the people; and the voice of 
the people, says the motto to the pamphlet, 
is the voice of God, It is conjectured, 
therefore, that Napoleon, who has never 
given his son a title, — though he once ex- 
ressed publicly a wish that,— like the 
rinces of Valois, he should be called “ En- 
fant de France,” will formally designate 
him his successor, and submit that act to 
the people for direct ratification. The 
will accept it, of course, France being well 
aware that, be their title what it will, Di- 
vine right, or Parliamentary vote, or popu- 
lar election, she can when weary cast out 
her Kings, and the acceptance may remind 
both Oppositions — the Red and the White 
—that France still obeys with cordiality 
the dynasty of Napoleon. It may not be 
without its effect also on the elections, and 
on that most unmanageable of all parties, the 
ultra-Imperialist, which believes that the 
Napoleonic régime can only be maintained 
by repression, and is ready to vote down 
liberal proposals when made by the — 
He fretted, it is said, under 
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their resistance to his Press law much more 
than under any attack from the regular 
Opposition. 
this drama for country folks were all, 
there would be little need for hostile com- 
ment, and the inspired Press of Paris does 
needful flatteries with enough of skill, and 
quite sufficient abandon ; but there is reason 
to fear that it is not all, that the Emperor 
feels the necessity of doing something to 
improve his position abroad, to satisfy 
Frenchman that they are still the first peo- 
ple in the world. They have an’ uneasy 
sense. that they are not; that despite the 
reorganization of the Army, America cares 
nothing about them, and Prussia quietly 
repels alike menaces and overtures. They 
can dictate to Italy ; but that scarcely con- 
soles them, for dictation there tends at least 
as much to the advantage of Rome as to the 
glory of France. They do not want to 
fight Germany if they can help it, or Eng- 
land, which presents just now no point of 
attack, but they long ardently for some 
event which will rehabilitate their self-re- 
spect. The Emperor, whose mind has not 
ceased wholly to be sympathetic to French 
feeling, sees this, and listens, it is reported, 
with grave attention to the counsels of his 
cousin Jérome, who points to Russia as the 
easiest and yet the greatest object of at- 
tack. There are many inducements, if war 
“must be, to select St. Petersburg as the 
enemy. Napoleon dislikes isolation, and 
Austria, which has most cause to fear 
Russia, would in this case be his ally ; 
would be able, if Russia were defeated, to 
stretch her dominion over the whole Valley 
of the Danube. It has just been discovered, 
from the papers of the late M. de Varenne, 
that a pamphlet called Gare aux Barbares ! 
directed against Prussia on account of her 
Russian alliance, was paid for by Count 
von Beust. England, which has no love for 
Rassia, would not interfere, and Scandinavia 
is always a base for any power openly at 
war with St. Petersburg. Then there is 
always a ready and legii.mate cause of quar- 
rel with Russia. When she is not intrigu- 
ing in ‘Turkey, she is oppressing the Poles. 
The Court has within the last ten days 
abolished the last vestige of autonomy in 
Poland by placing it, province by province, 
under the Ministry of the Interior; and it is 
always open to Louis Napoleon, as repre- 





sentative of a Power which signed the 
Treaties of Vienna, as champion of op- 
ressed nationalities, and as elected King of 
oland — an incident in his career which 
he never forgets, if the world does — to 
' inquire why the Czars are perpetrating 
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those . oye” Inquiries of that kind, 
addressed to military monarchies, are not 
peaceful. And, finally, a war for Poland 
would be popular in France. The sym- 
pathy between the Frenchmen of the Seine 
and the Frenchmen of the Vistula, though 
sentimental, is not unreal, as is shown by a 
curious bit of evidence published this week. 
The Government of France is prosecuting 
a great benevolent association of workmen 
nominally for illegal acts, really for growing 
much too strong. ‘The society numbers 
160,000 members, and appears, if acquitted, 
likely to attract all the workmen in France. 
Its managers say this is their object, and 
among the charges against them is one of 
calling on workmen to take more part in 
foreign politics, the reason assigned being 
the disgraceful abandonment of the Poles 
by the upper classes of Europe. The one 
serious danger in the way is the uncertaint 

as to the course Prussia might take, and it 
is believed in Germany that it was to ascer- 
tain Prussian ideas on this point that Prince 
Jérome has this month visited Berlin. 
Prussia has rather contradictory interests in 
the matter. On the one hand, she has no 
wish to see Russia, with her frontier already 
so near Berlin, still further aggrandized; on 
the other, if Russia is beaten she might be 
exposed to a combined attack from Austria 
and France. The Premier, therefore, holds 
his tongue, and has addressed a circular to 
his agents in Europe carefully pointing out 
that Prince Jérome had no mission, but 
only wished to see for himself how Ger- 
many was getting on. The second danger, 
however, will probably outweigh the first in 
Prussian minds, and the Emperor therefore 
hesitates, shrinks, with all his resources, 
from playing so tremendous a stake. He 
must, however, we imagine, play one of 
some kind, if his prestige is not to experi- 
ence that gradual decay which is so fatal in 
France, and his preparations are drawin 

near their completion. In another mont 

the Garde Mobile willbe under arms, in 
two the contingent of 100,000 men will be 
in barracks. ore than 300,000 Chasse- 
pots have been delivered, and their produc- 
tion is calculated at 15,000 per week. Mar- 
shal Niel has had a clear six months of 
time and unlimited credits to supply all de- 
ficiencies in Army matériel, and the Fleet 
has been looked to with peculiar care. If 
ever France was ready to fight, she will be 
ready at the end of this spring, and the 
absence of direct provocation matters little 
to a man who can start any political topic 
he likes; can insist, if he means war with 
Germany, on the text of the Treaty of 
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Prague, still unfulfilled as far as Denmark is 
concerned ; or lament the lost independence 
of Poles who fought so heartily and so well 
in the ranks of the Grande Armée. 

We have no wish to insist too strongly on 
these facts, which have occurred before with- 
out being followed by any perceptible re- 
sult. But, often as the cry has been raised 
in vain, the wolf is always near when France 
is arming, when Prince Jérome is flitting 
about, when Poland is seriously mentioned, 
and when the Finance Minister of a great 
State like Austria justifies a demand for 
unprecedented sacrifices by saying that, in 
the present position of Europe, Austria thay 
be called on to fight suddenly, and if she 
does, must rely exclusively upon forced paper 
currency for the expenses of the war. Any 
ruler of France threatened by —— dis- 
content must be strongly tempted to turn 
the thoughts of his people abroad, and this 
ruler has at his disposal an army such as 
the world has never seen, armed with a 
weapon which has no superior. 


From The Spectator, 28 March. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS OF 
EUROPE. 


Tue Jews have survived the Pharaohs, as 
Mr. Disraeli has told us; and the Assyrian, 
and the Flavii, and the Barbarians; and 
will survive, we daresay, the Papacy, of 
which they are fast becoming the most dan- 
gerous foes; but will they survive pros- 

erity? It is a very wonderful account of 
ortitude under suffering, of strength in- 
creased by persecution, of great qualities 
developed by injustice, which Mr. Cracoft 
has recorded in the paper on “ The Jews 
of Western Europe ” which he has inserted 
among those powerful though unequal criti- 
cisms of his which he has just reproduced in 
a book;* but on the day it reaches us 
there reaches us also a New York Tribune 
of the 10th March. That paper, notable 
among American papers for always con- 
taining something other papers omit, devotes 
half a column to a very eulogistic account, 
by no means so bad in point of style as 
such things usually are, of “The Masked 
Ball of Purim.” Imagine the masked ball 
of Purim! The Jews of New York, it 
seems, prosperous, contented, and entirel 
free from social oppression, are in the habit 
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of celebrating one of the greatest of their 
festivals publicly, have this year asked all 
New York to a Carnival, and in an extem- 
porized hall of white and gold, fitted up 
with the Oriental magnificence of taste 
which, after two thousand years of exile, 
lingers in their bones, have given an enter- 
tainment which seems to have convinced 
their American friends that the art of recep- 
tion was one of the things they did under- 
stand “down in Judee.” The reporter is 
once or twice so carried away that he loses 
himself and becomes almost natural, and 
there seems no doubt that in royal extrava- 
gance of luxury, dominated by true though 
florid and semi-Asiatic sense of the beauti- 
ful, New York felt itself for once hopelessly 
outdone. The affair looks well even in 
print, as those affairs seldom look ; but what 
a strange juxtaposition of ideas !— the 
festival of Purim celebrated by a masked 
ball, Vashti suggested by the beauty of an 
American merchant’s daughter, Esther 
dressed as a Parisienne under Louis Qua- 
torze, Mordecai in “ pants” and a collar, 
that wild Assyrian incident, the most truly 
Oriental story ever told, except the infi- 
nitely higher idyl of Ruth, commemorated 
on a continent of which St. Paul never 
heard, and amid a great people devoted to 
the Master who overthrew Judaism, by a 
masked ball! It is 2,378 years that cere- 
monial has survived ; it is 500 years older 
than Christianity, and in the newest capi- 
tal of earth, amidst the newest of the con- 
— nations, it ends in a masquerade. 
volume might be written on an occur- 
rence so bizarre, so ironical, so utterly at 
variance with every fixed idea, historical or 
theological, in one’s head; but our special 
point is the inquiry, whether the incident is 
not significant ; whether Judaism, which has 
survived all foes, will survive all friends; 
whether the race which defied equally the 
Cesars and the Inquisition will defy as 
steadily a warm welcome and thorough 
emancipation? This is clearly the new 
test to which the nation is to be subjected. 
The Jews still suffer, no doubt, in Russia, 
though this is passing; and in the Princi- 
alities they would, but for Napoleon, who 
in this matter is honestly energetic, be mur- 
dered, and ravished, and tortured as in an- 
cient days; but west of the Vistula the sun 
is shining steadily for the Jews. In Ger- 
many, in spite of a peasant prejudice, which 
still lingers, and which we have once or 
twice heard expressed witli passionate 
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> | credulity, they swarm in Legislatures, and 


enter Cabinets; in France the last relic of 





hostile opinion seems dying away, and. they 
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are socially as well as legally the equals 
of all Frenchmen; in England they are 
legally shut out only from the Peers, —a 
stupid oppression,—and socially only in 
part from intermarrige; and.in Ameriva, in 
the home of the future, the descendants of 
the Puritans seek with anxiety tickets to 
the masked ball of Purim. It is all right, 
all strictly just, the kinsfolk of Heine, 
Massena, and Disraeli have won their place 
unaided, and deserve it; but will the victory 
leave them themselves ? Will they remain 
among nations which no longer hate them 
or assail them a separate and distinct peo- 
ple, a class apart, among us but not of us, 
no longer indeed Pariahs, but never forget- 
ting that the security of Brahmins as well 
as of Pariahs lies in isolation ? 

We -doubt it greatly, though there are 
circumstances special to the Jews which 
will tend for years, it may even be for cen- 
turies, to preserve their peculiar attitude as 
men among but not of ordinary mankind. 
Their special creed will of itself do little to 
preserve them. Creeds, unless they supply 
some want of the soul, die out, and Judaism 
cannot supply the spiritual wants of men of 
every culture, living under every condition, 
and subject to every form of intellectual 
influence. They clung to it while it was 
persecuted, but the end of persecution is 
arriving, and Judaism seems to us trans- 
forming itself among the educated into one 
of two faiths — Materialism carried to its 
logical results, a noble and poetic but won- 
derfully cold form of Unitarianism. The 
hope that a Redeemer may be born, and 
born of Israel, lingered, we seem to perceive, 
in even Heine; but the majority of culti- 
vated Hebrews agree, as Mr. Cracoft says, 
with Mendelssohn, who, when asked to be- 
come a Christian because Judaism was un- 
tenable, said, “ What would you think of a 
man who because the lower story of his 
house was on fire escaped into the upper 
one?” Even, however, if Judaism lingers 
it will not necessarily keep its professors 
apart from their fellow men. Secularists, 
men of a much more special and separatist 
creed, — for Judaism under any form still 
involves the worship of Jehovah and the 
recognition of a possible Messiah, — is lost 
in the crowd; me so, as far as itself is con- 
cerned, the older belief might be. The 
modern world is absorbent of creeds, and as 
a system of belief Judaism would no more 
stand alone through the ages than Quaker- 
ism has done, or Unitarianism. Its protec- 


tion, if it finds protection, will be in the 
union of a distinct creed and a distinct race, 
4 union in which it stands alone, unless we 
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except the Parsees, whom civilization is 
slowly pulverizing, and the Armenians, who 
show signs of a tendency to merge in the 
only dominion which has ever been just to 
them, that of Russia. Separate races and 
castes keep separate long. The Brahmins 
are certainly two thousand years old, proba- 
bly-three, and in all that time it*is more 
than probable that no Brahmin woman has 
borne a child to a non-Brahmin man, 
yet they have not had the artificial strength 
which comes of persecution. Aristocracies 
live in prosperity separate a long while, and 
even races to whom their blood is a curse, 
like the Gipsies, are slow to fall back unno- 
ticed into the ranks of the people around 
them. The pride of blood is a strong im- 
pulse, and there is no pride of blood like 
that of the Hebrew, of a yace which expects 
a divine King. See how it flashes out in 
Mr. Disraeli, though he expects nothing ! 
Ask him what he thinks, when it is con- 
venient to say it, of the pedigree of the 
nobles who make him such comfortable 
fauteuils. That pride will do much, and so 
will the feeling — unknown only to the 
Anglo-Saxon among the great races of man- 
kind —that a protected life is a pleasant 
life, that it is well to belong to a united and 
cosmopolitan caste, to have clansmen in 
every city, faithful allies in every clime ; 
to use a language the world knows not, to 
hold a faith which, at least, liberates one 
from mental bondage to any other strong 
enough to make bondage painful. The 
Greeks feel that, and the Parsees, and their 
cohesion is to that of the Jews as a sand 
heap to a block of concrete. And finally, 
segregation of itself is pleasant, even when 
it involves suffering. It feels a lonely pride, 
gratifies an instinctive desire to be other 
than other men are —the pride which is 
the root of the most powerful and most 
widely spread of human delusions, the pride 
of pedigree or caste. The separatism of 
the highest Brahmin, —in his own theory 
a deity or member of a corporate Godhead 
— is not stronger than that of a Chundal, 
— in his own theory living offal. 

And yet we question strongly if the He- 
brew race will survive many centuries of 
prosperity. It might, if it were an inferior 
one; but it is one of the most competent 
and active, some observers say the most 
competent and active, of mankind. It has 
not been free a hundred years, and already 
every land in Western Europe is proud of 
individual Jews. The race is educating it- 
self most carefully, and education, as the 
Roman church now recognizes so fully, is 





fatal, sooner or later, to isolation. It exerts 
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itself in every literature, and literature is 
cosmopolitan ; in every art, and art is re- 
publican ; in every science, and ‘science is 
the solvent of the ideas on which separation 
must be built. .How is a Rachel or Grisi, 
Herschel or Kalisch, to believe that an in- 
visible wall separates them from the man- 
kind they charm, or enlighten, or instruct ? 
Above all, the Hebrew race is at last taking 
a part, and a leading part, in the grand in- 
terests of humanity ; in the interests which 
have no interest unless humanity is one; 
in politics and social life, and that great se- 
quence of movements which we term the 
rogress of civilization. Everywhere the 
pa are crowding to the front of political 
life ; in Germany in such numbers that they 
excite alarm in Courts; in France, in En 
land, in America, on both sides of the strife 
which now divides the great Republic. 
Everywhere their passion for politics seems 
enuine, their convictions, though few, deep. 
No German Liberals hate the policy of re- 
action like an Austrian Jew, no man fought 
more strongly for economy than M. Fould, 
no Southerner resists the American Lib- 
erals more heartily than Mr. Belmont. 
Everywhere they are compelled to gratify 
their ambition by relying on the people, 
and so striving and so relying, it is impossi- 
ble for them to remain contentedly isolated 
from mankind. Manin defending Venice 
must feel as a Venetian, and the mental iso- 
lation once ceasing, the personal isolation 
must also, however slowly, sooner or later 
disappear. Society exercises as strong an 
influence as politics, and in the same direc- 
tion. Active; energetic, and capable of va- 


ried interests, fond of luxury, of wit, and of | 


* music, so far impressionable that they catch 
an external impress from every nation, — 
except perhaps the British, which is essen- 
tially as separate a people as their own, — 
they push forward in society successfully, 
and naturally throw away all that burdens 
them in the race, their special names, their 
— habits, sometimes even their speci- 
ality of thought. We call them the “un- 
changeable” people, but did any other 
people ever fling awa polygamy without 
an effort ora remark? has any other set- 
tled everywhere, in the tropics as in Russia ? 
has any other or could any other remain sep- 
arate, yet be more German than Germans, 
more French than Parisians, more Italian 
than the nobles of Venice? So far from 
being unchangeable, they are the most 
adaptable of mankind; and as persecution 
ceases everywhere, this very quality will 
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at last found that they have sympathies. 
Should their numbers increase very fast, 
the process of amalgamation would be slow, 
as the magnitude of their own community 
would tend to keep them within it; but 
there is no evidence that it will, much that 
it will not. Had they since the dispersion 
multiplied as fast as the Anglo-Saxons or 
the Irish, earth would be full of them; but 
though they can settle anywhere, they do 
not seem anywhere to have increased much; 
not in France, where they are prosperous ; 
not in Poland, where they are wretchedly 
poor. They are, we suspect, nearly station- 
ary in numbers; and if stationary, the ab- 
sence of persecution, the decay of belief, 
the growth of new ideas and new vivid in- 
terests, the assimilating power of the great 
races to which they are now, for the first 
time, fully exposed, will gradually fuse 
them into the general population of the 
world. Day by day families drop away, in- 
termarry, subside, often half consciously, into 
the mass, and we see no guarantee that in a 
couple of centuries more, if the world ad- 
vances on its course, the Jews will be in 
any way a separate or a noticeable people, 
more distinet than Unitarians among our- 
selves, or Protestants in France, or Catho- 
lies in America. 


' 
From La Presse, Paris, March 23, 
THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, - 


WH8ILE no one knows as yet whether the 
strength of the interests menaced will be 
sufficient to maintain peace, or whether the 
covetousness of the two sovereigns of the 
north will succeed in causing war to break 
out, people lose sight of a most important 
fact, the progressive extension of the United 
States. According to their custom, the 
Americans do not conquer with arms, they 
buy territory with money. After the ac- 
quisition of Russian America, which in- 
creases their domains on the Pacific, and en- 
ables them to shut in on that side the Eng- 
lish possessions, they have just purchased 
from Denmark the island of St. Thomas in 
the Antilles. They annex, also, by the 
same process, the Bay of Samana. 

People have not forgotten the expeditions 
of Walker and his filibusters against the 
island of Cuba, which indicated years ago 


tend to — them in the people among | the intention of depriving Spain of that rich 
whom they 


ive, and with whom they have colony ; and, quite lately, General Prim was 
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in treaty with the Cabinet of Washington 
to cede it the pearl of the Antilles, if that 
Cabinet had been able to advance him the 
necessary funds, during his last attempt 
against the Government of Queen Isabella. 

That is, therefore, an affair deferred. 

Then, as to Mexico. It is indisputable 
that one of the causes of the fall of Maxi- 
milian was the at first covert and afterwards 

n opposition of the Washington Cabinet. 
Oar troops left, Juarez seized the place of 
wer again. But the man who reigns in 
Mexico is in reality only the proéigé of the 
Americans, who furnished him with arms 
and money. 

Even in South America the Starry Ban- 
ner presents itself as the guardian of the 
little local republics against European pre- 
tensions. There, also, the Monroe doctrine 
will produce its effects. 

But these vast agglomerations of men, so 
much vaunted by the blind sectarians of 
nationalities, are always fatal to liberty and 
peace. Already one sees the political ques- 
tion at Washington personifying itself with 
remarkable asperity. Individual ambitions 
have increased by war. Whatever may 
happen henceforth, they will not decline. 
The great crisis of Secession has ended for 
the benefit of unity and to the detriment of 
liberty. A military and arbitrary Govern- 
ment is at this moment ruling the conquered 
South. The more the spirit of invasion 
seizes on a people, the more the passion for 
command grows on individuals. Now it is 
the South which is subjugated; by-and-by 
it will be another part of the territory. 
Parties will get accustomed to replacing lib. 
erty by the spirit of domination, and to gov- 
erning by transitory, that is to say, arbitrary 
laws. Then, when the ground is prepared, 
under one title or another, a Ceasar will 
appear. 

hat interests us is the consequence of 
this state of things for Europe. Ambition 
carries away peoples as well as kings. Was 
not the Roman Republic a long example of 
this in old times? The American Republic 
is preparing to play this part again in mod- 
ern times. After having expelled European 
influences from their continent, the Ameri- 
cans wish to make the weight of their will 
felt in our affairs. 

It is certain that in the presence of disu- 
nited Europe, America may believe that the 
attainment of this ambition will be easy for 
her. Hence, in her dispute with England 


on the subject of the Alabama, how loftily 
she speaks, while British diplomacy is con- 





descending to her last extreme of sweetness ! | 
In Washington they know that England is | 
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tormented violently by Fenianism, that she 
is hampered with the Abyssinian expedition 
and the Irish question; and the seven or 
eight thousand Irish who have emigrated to 
the United States, urge with all the might 
of their hatred a rupture with Great Britain. 
Lord Stanley, however, has had to resist the 

wing pretensions of Mr. Seward. Mr. 

ward, in fact, after having seen the prin- 
ciple of the American claims admitted by 
the English Cabinet, wished to extend the 
arbitration not only to the estimate of the 
ee caused by the Alabama, which he 
valued at two millions and a half, but also to 
the question whether England had the right 
to recognize the Southern States as belli- 

nts. 

This pretension was a direct attack on 
the sovereignty of England. Lord Stanley 
Ss refused to discuss that point. 
n fact, the pourparlers are suspended on 
the subject of the Alabama. America may, 
therefore, by keeping this question n, 
make a casus belli of it when she thinks 


proper. oa ae 
hat confirms this supposition is the way 
in which President Johnson appears to re- 
gard the repressive action of England with 
regard to Fenianism. The Irish who emi- 
grated to America have become naturalized 
there. On returning to England, after hav- 
ing committed Fenianism, they pretend to 
have the privilege of being American citi- 
zens, while the British Government only 
sees in them old subjects who have com- 
mitted acts of rebellion against their coun- 
try. 

"ito judge well of the situation we must 
not lose sight of the fact that America has 
just issued from the agonies of a civil war, 
that the Radical party has got the upper 
hand, and that the despotic measures witch 
it has ordered against the South are the cri- 
terion of the way in which it will treat for- 
eign questions. 

This party, if it stops momentarily, for 
fear of an immediate war with the maritime 
nations, like England and France, will none 
the less continue to practise abroad its Anti- 
Conservative and Anti-Liberal policy. It 
has aflied itself with Russia against Poland, 
against all liberal Europe; it will ally itself 
with the military despotism of Berlin against 
the independence of the German peoples ; 
because the despots of Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, the enemies of conservatism and lib- 
erty, need its support and flatter its vanity. 
Thus, during the insurrection in Crete, t' 
instructions of the American Consul direct- 
ed him to follow in everything the example 
of the Russian Consul. 
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In Italy, for the same reason, the fleet of 
Admiral Farragut at Naples will affect vio- 
lent sympathy for the party of action, and 
the iral will visit Garibaldi, because in 
Italy the party of action is allied to Russia, 
of whom it has been the instrument in 
Crete ; and the party of action, from hatred 
of France, may open to the United States a 
port on the coast of Liguria, Vallafranca, 
or another. 

After that, whether Garibaldi, as some 

‘ telegrams from New York state, is a secret 
agent of the United States or not, matters 
little. In reality, Garibaldi is an instrument 
of Radical Americans. 

There is certainly a great distance be- 
tween these steps and an armed interven- 
tion. But this attitude is none the less very 
opposite to the systematic abstention recom- 
mended by Washington. In the United 
States, the leaders of the different parties 
consider interference in European affairs as 
a diversion useful for their debates, as‘ a 
means of popularity, and as an indispensa- 
ble affirmation of the power of their nation. 
The impartial America of Washington is 
dead. ‘There is nowadays, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, a people which wishes to 
extend its action over the whole world, and 
which, with this object, tends to becoming 
more and more unitarian, until the day 
when the power of a single individual be- 
comes the logical and inevitable form of that 
unity. 

It is no doubt a misfortune that the Amer- 
ican Government has fallen into the hands 
of the Radical party. But it is a fact, 
about which it would be idle to make lam- 
entations, and which we must take into ac- 
count. The territorial power of the United 
States has nothing similar to it in the world, 
except Russia, to which the great Republic 
is infinitely superior in individual energy, 
productive activity, and the wealth of its 
citizens. It will soon be by far the most 
powerful nation of the globe; and the old 
nations of Europe, if they. cannot come to 
a [ understanding between themselves, 

will have to take the law from it. 


From The Spectator, March 28. 
AUSTRIA AND ROME, 


THE at battle between Civilization 


and the Priesthood has been fought out in 
Austria, and the priesthood has gone down. 
Four months ago we described in this jour- 
nal the great change which has passed over 
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religious opinion in Austria, the decadence 
of Ultramontane influence, the rise of a 
spirit apparently of scepticism, but really of 
hatred to the priestly caste. The priests 
have been absolute masters:'in Austria for 
nineteen years, and there, as everywhere 
where they are unchecked, have succeeded 
in developing a passion of loathing for them- 
selves, for their rule, and for the principles 
which that rule represents. Interfered with 
every day and at every turn by some ton-. 
sured meddler, generally ignorant, and al- 
ways arbitrary ; told from the pulpit that 
civilization was a snare, and in the confes- 
sional that passive obedience was a duty ; 
the Austrians learned to regard sacerdotal- 
ism and absolutism as identified, and in the 
first hour of freedom struck hard and straight 
at the priests’ charter, the Concordat of 
1849. They insisted that it should be re- 
garded as null, and their representatives in- 
troduced a series of Bills on Marriage, on 
Education, and on Proselytism, which were 
utterly inconsistent with its purport. The 
mew with their usual want of wisdom, se- 
ected the Marriage Law as the test of their 
strength, and called on the aristocracy, who 
scarcely feel it, to rally in their defence. 
They could not have selected a less defen- 
sible position. The Austrians detest house- 
hold interference almost as much as the 
English, and the priests had gradually sur- 
rounded marriage with so many restrictions, 
had invented so many obstacles, required so 
many formulas, and demanded so many dis- 
pensations, that it had really come to this, 
—no Austrian could marry without his 
riest’s consent. The Government, pressed 
o opinion, therefore, brought in a broad 
and simple law, leaving everybody who 
pleased to go to the priests, but permitting 
everybody who did not please to have his mar- 
riage celebrated as a civil contract. The 
riests resisted savagely, even in the Lower 
ouse, calling such marriages concubinage, 
declaring that the Concordat was a treaty, 
and threatening Austria with the wrath of 
Heaven. Austria, they said, if this Bill 
assed, would be a heathen country. The 
wer House laughed, declared, by enthusi- 
astic cheers for a member who openly mae 
the statement, that it was “ Darwinian ” 
and not Catholic, and passed the Bill. The 
Church, however, was not daunted, for its 
strength lay in the Upper House, where sat 
the Princes, the Cardinals, and the chiefs 
of the sceptical, luxurious aristocracy, which, 
believing nothing, except that sugar is sweet, 
holds still that the Ultramontane organiza- 
tion is essential to the monarchy. So great 
was their influence, that the fate of the 
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measure was considered doubtful, and all 
Austria, educated, be it remembered, by the 
1,200 schoolmasters who recently defied the 
priests who had appointed them, stood on 
tiptoe to watch. The debate came on, and 
to the utter dismay of Rome, it was found 
that even among the aristocracy the pas- 
sionate loathing for the priests had only 
been suppressed by fear. In vain did Car- 
dinal Rauscher, author of the Concordat, 
clothe himself with curses as with a garment, 
in vain did Dr. Arndt weary the House with 
proofs of the Church’s divine right, in vain 
did Counts Thun and Mensdorff threaten 
secession from an infidel Assembly, — a 
threat they have since fulfilled, —the Min- 
istry stood firm; men like Count Anton 
Auersperg, of a family as old as the Haps- 
burgs, only rose to implore the Chamber 
to strike off the “ badge of slavery” from 
Austria, the detested Concordat ; and after 
a scene of emotion such as easy-going Vi- 
enna probably never witnessed, old men 
crying in the galleries, and crowds standing 
en queue down the streets to pass the speak- 
ers’ words from the Chamber, the Upper 
House of Austria, the last home of the feu- 
dal and the Ultramontane ideas, accepted 
the Civil Marriage Bill, which involves the 
destruction of the Concordat and a national 
defiance to Rome, by 65 to 34. No sooner 
were the numbers known than Vienna 
poured towards the House of Lords, the 
crowds swarmed into the court yard, cheering 
all who had voted “for Austria,” shouting 
for Count von Beust, a Saxon and a Protes- 
tant, as “a true Austrian now,” drawing the 
carriages of speakers who had denounced 
Rome, and commanding an illumination 
which in an hour became universal through- 
out Vienna. The lower the quarter of the 
town, says one intelligent observer, the 
brighter was the glare, for it is with the 
Austrian people as well as the Austrian 
Government that Rome has quarrelled. 
The minority have formally announced that 
they will sit in an infidel Parliament no more, 
and the remaining Bills can therefore be 
rushed through at revolutionary speed. 
They are, however, comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The one patent fact is that in the 
most obedient and Catholic of empires, 
after nineteen years of priestly sway the 
masses of the people have learned to look 
upon the priesthood as enemies to be defied. 
It is not merely power which has been trans- 
ferred, it is a creed which has changed; 
and Mentana will no more compensate 
Rome for this Austrian vote, than Chasse- 


pots would compensate a nation for a decay 
of courage. 








NICOTIANA. 


Nicotiana. — We are concerned to learn 
that active Englishmen and quick-witted Hi- 
bernians are smoking themselves into the lazi- 
ness of Dutchmen and the stolidity of Germans, 
and we prophesy only that which physiology 
and therapeutics teach us when we forecast a 
great and lasting deterioration in the national 
character under the chronic influence of stupe- 
fying sedatives. ‘The quantity of tobacco im- 
ported in the United Kinga, we. learn by 
recent returns, has increased to nearly double 
the amount in twenty years, and at this day, 
men, and the abnormities of development desig- 
nated “ youths,” imbibe enough of the herb to 
represent twenty-two ounces for every man, 
woman, and child within the kingdom. The 
little public interest which attaches to the con- 
dition of the livers and stomachs of excessive 
smokers merges in a very deep concern for the 
effect of this endless semi-narcotizing on the 


mental. powers of those who have hitherto made 
England what she has been amongst the 
nations. Irishmen or Frenchmen may, per- 


haps, be none the worse by having their imagi- 
native temperaments toned down to the fit con- 
dition for sober plodding business by a daily 
constitutional sedative ; but Englishmen, whose 
nervous system is set to the real pitch for sub- 
stantial work, cannot but lose by a further 
relaxation. Those engaged in the study of the 
different phases of real life, so popular at the 
present day, have an interesting field for inves- 
tigation on to them, in the consideration 
of how far the epidemic of Dundrcaryism 
and nil admirari which has recently invaded 
the young men of England, and of which one 
of the symptoms is the twaddle talked against 
early marriages, may have resulted from a per- 
manent obscuration of energy by the abuse of 
tobacco. — Medical Press and Circular. 


SONNET. 
SHatt I forget thee when the spring comes 


? 

And the green mists begin about the trees, 
And cling, and brighten ; and no heart has lack 
Of living, and no ear of melodies, 
And no eyes weary of the rainless air — 
The world grows sweeter than a heart can bear, 
Live with white violets, whose breath has made 
Earth like a pillow where young heads are laid, 
Fragrant and frail, and hid in their warm air ; 
When all sweet flower-scents rise like happy 

rhymes, 
From golden memories of olden times, 
And out of Death springs Life, and joy from 


in 
And laughter to young lips, and love to men — 
Shall I forget thee then, forget thee then , 


ke 
— Spectator. March 17, 1868. 








